fe WEEELY 
10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THE PuBLISHING COMPANY OF 
Pacir10’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 8. 8. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tue Pactric, No.7 


| Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 


Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to Tue Paciric at once. 
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VICTORY. 


‘Tis not upon the red-stained battlefield, 
Where, in defiance, two great legions clash; 

Where neither force will to the other yield; 
While cannohs roar and deadly sabers flash. 


But in the silent conflict in the human heart, 
Where Right and Wrong contend for mas- 
tery— 
Two struggling powers, of every soul a part; 
If Wrong be slain, oh, then is victory! 
Mamie O. JoHNSON. 
Rio Vista, Cal., July 9, 1886. 


The Silence of the Worcester Creed. 


In his statement for the officers of the 
American Board (Advance July Ist) 
Secretary Alden referred to this creed as 
having been used by them for ‘‘conven- 
ience, to save prolonged correspondence 
or conference,” with candidates for the 
missionary work. He quoted three par- 
agrapbs from it as ‘‘admirable”; viz., 
those on inspiration, atonement and prc- 
bation. The Advance ‘‘profoundly re- 
grets” that this has ever been used (which 
is so much more explicit as to the faith of 
our churches) and would prefer the Com- 
mission’s creed (which is so much less 
so). It also says, ‘‘When Christ left us 
in ignorance concerning the fate of those 
who die in heathen darkness, he doubt- 
less believed that his great commission 
was sufficient incentive to the noble 
work.” It is quite noteworthy that the 
Worcester creed is entirely silent as to 
‘¢those who die in heathen darkneas,’’ as 
the Bible is. It does not attempt, as do 
the champions of future probation, to tell 
their fate beyond what is written. It 
simply declares what God has revealed as 
to those who die in sin. And on this 

int the Bible is not silent. It is 
explicit, It is emphatic. Its disclos- 
ures are fearful. And it is concerning 
the destiny of those who die in sin that 
some among us would close our mouths 
at home and on heathen shores, under 
the delusive pretext of keeping silence as 
to those who die in darkness. The 
judgment of those ignorant of God’s will 
he has not revealed to us, save that it 
will be one of ‘‘few stripes” compared 
with the fate of sinners in Christendom; 
but their judgment as impenitent sinners 
he has revealed with absolute clearuess. 

Let us listen to the Worcester creed: 
‘We believe that, in his adorable wis- 
dom, our moral Raler has attached an 
inestimable importance to our life on 


earth; that all men who in this life repent 


of sin will, at their death, be perfected 
in unending holiness; that all who 
through the present life remain im peni- 
tent sinners will remain so forever; that 
both the just and the unjust will be 
raised from death at the last day, will 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
and will receive from him their awards, 
according to the deeds done in the body, 
so that the wicked shall go away into 
endless punishment, but the righteous in- 
to endless life.”’ 

Now, some of those ‘‘who through the 
present life remain impenitent” and die 
in sin, also remain in heathen darkness, 
and die in it. But inspiration passes by 
their intellectual state—one of ignorance 
—and fastens upon their moral state— 
one of impenitent sin—as determining 
their destiny forever. So does the Wor- 
cester creed. It speaks just where the 
Bible speaks. It is silent just where the 
Bible is silent. A missionary who thioks 
“according to Christianity,’ therefore, 
will do the same. He will not waste 
time in conferring with the heathen on 
any ignorance of theirs which God is sup- 
posed to wink at, deferring the command 
to repent to a later time of probation, 
which he is supposed to mean to grant 
them. But he will press upon them that 
‘‘now he commandeth men that they 
should all, everywhere, repent.” Light 
enough on the destiny at the judgment 
of those who will do this there is, and no 
darkness at all. And the Worcester 
creed faithfully reflects that light. It em- 
phasizes the moral significance of life as 
to conduct and character, rather than as 
to knowledge, whether of the historic 
Christ or anything else—assuming that 
all men have knowledge enough to make 
them moral, accountable and guilty in 
their wrong-doing. On this point no 
good creed can be silent, for God and 
Christ are not. 3 

When the Advance borrows New De- 
parture language, and represents Christ 
as *‘believing that his great. commission 
was sufficient incentive,” a discriminating 
Christian will ask, ‘‘ What was his com- 
mission?” He himself said it was ‘‘to 
seek und to save that which wae lost.” 
(Luke xix: 10); this in connection with 
the moral salvation of Zaccheas, not by 
knowledge of the historic Christ who 
came to his house, but by repentence and 
restitution. ‘‘As the father hath sent 
me, even suv send [ you.” He sends us 
to none but the morally lost. When he 
declared he was himself sent only to the 
house of Israel, and forbade his disciples 
to go toany other people, to go ‘‘into 
any city of the Samaritans,’’ or ‘‘any 
way of the Gentiles,” it was only to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel he or 
they went by divine direction. His com- 
mission was nothing without the incen- 
tive that men were lost, morally dead in 
trespasses and sins, whether they were 
Jews or Gentiles. They needed no more 
knowledge to be in this desperate moral 


Christ did not leave us in ignorance of 
the fate of those who die in sin, when he 
gave us our commission to teach all na- 
tions, a8 he was not in ignorance himself. 
The creed of the Commission may leave 
us in ignorance here, and the Advance 
may therefore prefer it; but the Worcester 
creed is nearer the mind of Christ, and a 
safer guide for his servants in saving the 
world. Saving? What is salvation but 
rescuing men from a present condition in 
which they are lost?—lost before they 
hear of Christ; and needing him whether 
they hear of him or not; perishingly need- 
ing him just because they are sinners, and 
therefore lost! This is incentive, the in- 
centive; for, withont this incentive found 
in the fate of men who are in sin, there 
were no commission whatever — His 
from his Father, or ours from him, Let 
us be silent as to any future probation, 


but not silent as to the present and future 


ruin of all sinners. OccIDENTALIS. 


Chautauqua Meeting at Monterey. 


Paciric Grove, July 14, 1886. 

Epitors Paciric: The first day of va- 
cation found your correspondent seated 
in a railway car which was swiftly zlid- 
ing out of the heat and dust of San Jose, 
headed for the seashore, where the Chau- 
tauquans are holding their annual Assem- 
bly. <A ride of less than two hours en- 
abled us to experience a change of climate 
as great as that between Maine and 
Florida. The cool breeze -which came 
through the car window blew every care 
away, a8 we sped on toward this charm- 
ing Arcadia.”’ 

From the terminus of the railroad we 
were brought by a carriage-drive of a 
mile and a half, over a smooth, well- 
sprinkled road, through the old _ historic 
town of Monterey, and along the shore 
of the sparkling bay, from whose bosom 
the sportive whale sends up columns of 
spray, as if celebrating the Jow rate of 
oil, which is his sole protection. After 
the hilarious greeting of friends at the 
platform landing, the chief question of in- 
terest was, 

WHO’S HERE ? 

Somebody from almost everywhere—fif- 
teen hundred in all. A few forms in par- 
ticular were seen moving through the 
grove, which filled us with a thrill of 
pleasurable anticipation, which has since 
been realized. Here is Dr. Stratton, 
President of the University of the Pacific 
and also of the Chantauqua Circle, who 
carries with him an inepiring influence at 
all times. He is the philosopher of the 
Pacific Coast. His conversations are 
lectures, and his lectures are conversa- 
tions of a little more formal and extend- 
ed character. With a large brain, he 
possesses a large heart, and they act in 
such harmony as to call forth at once our 
admiration and affection. Here, also, is 
President Sprague of Mills College, whom 
the New York Post declares to be ‘‘one 
of the foremost orators of America.’”’ His 
lectures on Shakespeare and Milton make 
one feel that the spirits of the great dra- 
matist and poet are even now walking 
among the trees, and the stately stanzas 
of ‘*Paradise Lost” are still heard in the 
ocean waves which lull us to sleep. 
Here, too, is Professor Joseph Le Conte 
of the State University, whose discus- 
sions of scientific problems from the 
standpoint of a Christian faith are of in- 
estimable value. The same may be said 
of Dr. Wythe’s lectures on ‘‘Biology,”’ 
**Heredity,’’ etc. 


But time would fail me to tell of all 
the Gideons, Bareks and Sampsons, who 
in religious and philosophical argument 
have ‘‘waxed valiant in fight, and turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens.” Suf- 
fice it to say, that the C. L. S. C. is the 
very handmaiden of the Church of Christ. 
No one can tell the religious influence 
growing out of the study of 200,000 
Chautauquans in the United States, un- 
der the guidance of such men as Dr. 
Vincent and his associates in the East, 
and those just named, upon this Coast. 
It is, indeed, a ‘‘University of Self-Cult- 
ure, which turns the parlor, railway, 
shop, kitchen and seaside into a college, 
and that college is a Christian institution. 
The Pacific Coast branch now numbers 
3,000 members, and we cannot refrain 
from urging the pastors of churches to 
foster the good cause by encouraging or- 
ganizations in their parishes, who shall 
read with us the course for the coming 
year, and meet us next summer in the 
Assembly at the Grove, which is not a 
mere holiday entertainment, but au ex- 
hilarating exercise of the physical, men- 
taland moral nature, developing ‘‘head, 
hand and heart.’’ O.- W.-H. 

The State headquarters of the W. C. 
T. U., at 132 McAllister street, San 
Francisco, will be opened to the wives, 
daughters and members of the G. A. R. 
during the week of their encampment, 
for friendly interehange and rest. By 
order of the Executive Committee. 

Mrs. H. H. Havens, 
State Corresponding Secretary. 


Southern papers are waking to the fact 
that Mormon missionaries are proselyting 
in that section more vigorously than ever. 
With Chattanooga a3 a center, 100 Mor- 
mon elders are said to be at work, and 
more are to follow. in the mountain dis- 
tricts of Tennessee, North and South 


case; no heathenish darkness excused it. | Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 


Sketches from the Recent History of 
Missions in Japan.—VILI. 


BY REV. M. L. GORDON, 


In 1876 Mr. Atkinson of Kobe was in- 
vited by two men to the island of Shiko- 
ku to teach Christianity to them and a 
few of their friends. He went, and met 
with such a warm reception, and receiv- 
ed such a wide hearing, that he has ever 
since given his main strength to the work 
of touring. Meetings were held at Mitsu- 
ga-hama, Matsuyama and Imabari. At 
Matsuyama the congregation of the first 
day was 24; on the second day, 26; 
on the third, 200; after that, 350 and 
upwards. In the last place, a town of 
8,000 inhabitants, he found several who 
had become interested in Christianity 
through friends who are members of our 
Osaka church. These hired a house 
for the meetings, which numbered 200 
the first day and 400 the next. A phy- 
sician placed his place, which was larger, 
at their disposal the third day, and they 
had an audience of 700. A little later a 
‘*‘Love-Your-Neighbor Company” was 
formed by those interested in Christian- 
ity. This society grew, and a year or 
two afterward they sent to our Kyoto 
school for a student to go down and be 
their leader. The call was placed in the 
hands of Mr. Ise, a young man just fin- 
ishing his course, and one of the best 
English and scientific scholars. He ac- 
cepted the invitation, and has worked in 
connection with that community ever 
since. 

In September, 1879, a church of seven 
members was organized, a goodly num- 
ber of those at first interested failing to 
take up the cross when the test came. 
(Many of them came in later, however.) 
‘T'he people were poor tradesmen. Mr. 
Ise began on a monthly salary of four 
dollars. He could, doubtless, have re- 
ceived ten times as much from the Gov- 
ernment if he had been willing to become 
an official. With such a pastor, the work 
was sure to prosper. Ina year anda 
half the seven had increased to forty. 
Hitherto they had met in a building 
owned by a Shintoist, 7. e., a believer in 
the old religion of Japan. The vigorous 
life of this new religion, however, alarm- 
ed him, and, doubtless, under some press- 
ure from the Kannushi or Shinto priests, 
he refueed to rent to the Christians any 
longer. The result I give in Mr. Ise’s 
Own words, in a letter to one of our mis- 
sionaries: 

‘‘A strange thing has happened here 
since these few days; yet it is not strange 
if we consider how God has surprised 
men by the marvelous works of his wis- 
dom,love and power for these six thousand 
years. Imabari is going to bave a new 
church building! Last Saturday night it 
was unanimously agreed to buy land and 
build a church. A building committee 
was appointed, and in three days $650 
was subscribed. There is the prospect 
that the sum will reach $800. The chief 
part of the work will be done by the 
Christians. We hope that every day’s 
work will be begun by prayer and sing- 
ing. * * * [think the church will 
be glad to receive from you any contribu- 
tions, either in money or furniture. Your 
contributions will help to knit the hearts 
of native and foreign Christians together. 
I believe that the Imabari church will 
set a valuable example, showing that 
foreign aid and native independence can 
go hand in hand, and ought so to go.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the church raised 
about $1,000, and the amount was sup- 
plemented by about $500 personal con- 
tributions from missionaries and a few 
merchants of Kobe. Iam glad to speak 
of the latter, for some of these foreign 
residents are the best friends of mission 
work. As I believe 1 have already re- 
marked, the funds of the Board have 
not, except in one instance, been used to 
build churches. A church bell, the only 
one among all our churches, the gift of 
the Iowa Association, now rings out the 
gospel invitation to that community. But 
the church’s invitation goes much farther 
than the sound of the bell. 

It would be pleasant to follow the his- 
tory of this vigorous church under its 
devoted pastor, but time will not permit. 
As an indication of its method, 1 may 
say that at one time it reported thirty 
different prayer-meetings a week as held 
by different groups of its members in va- 
rious places. A missionary visiting the 
church reports eighty persons with open 
Bibles following the pastor in his ecriptur- 
al exhortation, most of whom, with pen- 
cil in hand, were taking notes. I may 
remark here that, in respect of the use of 
the Bible in the various services, the 
Japanese Christians are far ahead of any 
American congregation I have ever eeen, 
the nearest approach to them being Dr, 
John Hall’s Fifth-avenue church. As 
indicating both the activity of this church 
and the wise methods of its pastor, I will 
quote the special objects for prayer that 
he placed before the regular church 
prayer-meeting one evening, as reported 
by one of our brethren who happened to 
be visiting there: ‘For N., who is ona 
missionary visit to Matsuyama; for T., 
that he may have strength in the severe 
persecution which he recently experienced 
from his father; for the Christians in 
Komatsu, that they may be able to en- 
dure the persecutions to which they are 
subjected; for A., whose family are r: 


| posing him; for the Christians in a neig 


boring village, where a heathen festival 
begins to-morrow, that they be not led 
into temptation; for the pastor of the 
church and the foreign missionary as they 
visit Komatsu and Matsuyama; for W., 
who goes to Hiroshima to sell Bibles,” 
etc. At the two places just mentioned 
churches have been organized, so that 
the church of seven members, organized 
less than seven years ago, has grown 
into three self-supporting churches, with 
an aggregate membership of over four 
hundred; and this seems all the more re- 


markable when we remember that it took | flow 


place nearly two hundred miles away 
from the port where the foreign missiona- 
ries reside, and with only rare and brief 
visits from them. I must add a single 
item in the history of each of these two 
young churches. The Matsuyama church 
was financially weak when organized, so 
that, after paying the rent of the tempor- 
ary church building and the running ex- 
penees of the church out of the monthly 
contributions, there were only two or 
three dollars left for the pastor’s salary. 
But the young pastor, Ninomiya, express- 
ed himself as ready to venture on that. 
The mother church was so impressed by 
this faith that it voted to give him the 
contents of their mite-box for one day. 
When the box waé opened more than 
thirty dollars were found init. At Ko- 
matsu there was violent and long-contin- 
ued persecution. The house of one of 
the Christians where the meetings were 
held was repeatedly stoned, many of the 
tiles of the roof being broken. This 
Christian said that, when he gave him- 
self to the Lord, he gave his houee also, 
and so he not only wanted the meetings 
to continue, but he would allow no retal- 
iation, nor even an appeal to the police 
for protection. The police, however, 
finally interfered, saying that they would 
not judge as to the merits or demerits of 
Christianity, but they knew stone-throw- 
ing to be wrong. This Christian forbear- 
ance impressed many, including the per- 
secutors, so that not only were the stones 
thrown gathered up and put into the 
foundation of the present church building, 
but some of the stone-throwers are now 
living stones in the spiritual house of the 
Lord in Komatsu. 


For Taz Pactric. | 


Tho Chinese Movementes 


There are those, especially in the East- 
ern States, who are disposed to ridicule 
the fears of the people of the Pacific 
Coast as to the possibility of an over- 
whelming invasion of the Chinese. Be- 
cause they have not overrun this sec- 
tion thus far, they argue that the danger 
is altogether imaginary, ignoring the fact 
that this has been prevented by the 
strenuous opposition of the mass of our 
people and for five years by the partial oper- 
ation of restrictive laws. Were the views 
of their sympathizers at the East to be 
practically adopted, and our doors thrown 
open, and the hordes of Mongolians invit- 
ed to come, why should we not experi- 
ence here the same results that have been 
seen elsewhere? 

In the North American Review for 
July is a very broad and able article, by 
Professor Gilliam, under the title of ‘*Chi- 
nese Immigration,” which is well worth 
the study of all who are interested in the 
subject. I will give a few quotations: 

‘*Since the opening of the five ports, a 
migratory spirit has been aroused [among 
the Chinese], and a tide is pouriug forth 
from this colossal empire. To other peo- 
ples, indeed, China remains practically an 
unknown land. Some missionaries and 
a few explorers are found in the interior; 
but the money-loving Chinese are stream- 
ing over the world, and quietly estab- 
lishing themselves, and forming colonies 
after their fashion, in the trade centers 
of Christendom. 

‘There are 500,000 in the Malay 
Archipelago, and 1,500,000 in Siam. 
The immigration through Singapore, the 
distributing point, was, in 1882, 100,000, 
and in 1883, 150,000; and an 
increase was expected the follow- 
ing year. Singapore is itself overran 
with them, and illustrates their shrewd- 
ness in seizing upon trade centers.” 

“On my firat visit to Singapore, ia 
1871,” writes Baron Von Hubner, ‘‘the 

pulation consisted of 100 white fami- 
fies, 20,000 Malays and a few thousand 
Chinese. On my returnthere, in the be- 
ginning of 1884, the stood 
100 white families, 20,000 Malays and 
86,000 Chinese; I imagined I was trans- 

rted to Canton. 

«Since 1860, 200,000 have entered Chili 
and Peru-—animmenee number, when one 
considers the small European population. 
They are pressing into-the Sandwich Is- 
lands; there are 50,000 in Australia, 
and more than three times that number 
in the United States; 30,000 in San 
Francisco; and they are steadily increas- 
ing in all those countries, and finding their 
way into Mexico and British Columbia. 
These are recent facts, and they demon- 
strate a. powerful migratory movement. 

‘‘The cause is not political oppres- 
sion. On the whole, the Chinese are the 
freest native people in Asia; nor does the 
cause wholly lie in a super-dense popula- 
tion; but the migratory movement has its 


mainspring in the Chinaman’s wish to, 


better hia condition. 
‘If we consider that on opposite 
shores of the same ocean are two coun- 


tries, in one of which wages are at the : 


} new Goodeno Library. 


: maximum and in the other at the mimi- 
mum (wages in China being from 10 to 
16 cents a day); that one has a spare 
population and the other one remarkably 
dense; that America’s climate is congen- 
ial and her government liberal; that com- 
petition has reduced the passage so low 
as, in come instances, $12, and that, un- 
der the cuntract system, the poorest 
Chinaman may emigrate, we have the 
conditions that naturally stimulate the 
Chinese towards us. 

“The magnitude of the possible in- 
is appalling. . The empire covers a 
third of Asia, and holds a third of the 
worid’s inhabitants. The migratory 
movement in such a race towards a giv- 
en point is startling in the extreme; 
and unless we are satisfied that the great- 
est possible influx would do us no harm, 
itis wisdom to meet the danger at the 
outset.” 

With an unrestricted inflow of the 
hordes of China, who can tell how soon 
we should have a Mongolian problem to 
settle here as vast and difficult as the 
negro problem of the South and the 
Mormon one of the interior. Is it not 
wise statesmanship and the dictate of pa- 
triotism and true Christian policy to 
check this inflow now while we can, and 
before the peril becomes gigantic? Let 
us send the gospel to the Chinese at 
home, instead of bringing them here to 
=a institutions and involve us in 
trouble. I will give some further extracts 
from the North American Review article 
next week. J. C. H. 

Oakland. 


The Bay Association. 


The Bay Association held its regular 
meeting in the library-rooms of the First 
Congregational church, San Francisco. 
Rev. G. Mooar, D.D., was chosen Mod- 
erator. Prayer was offered by Rev. H. 
H. Cole of Tucson, A. T. The literary 
exercises and the presentation of plans 
for sermons were laid over to the meet- 
ing in January. Quite a delegation of 
corresponding members was present. 

Rev. W. H. Bickford, from the Ar- 
kansas Valley Association, Kansas, Rev. 
W. S. Hamblin, from the Oregon Assgo- 
ciation, were received into membership. 

Mr. G. H. Merrill, of the last gradu- 


for one year. Rev. W. W. Madge pre- 
sented credentials and letters of dismissal 
from the Montreal Conference, and made 
application for membership in the Associ- 
ation. After examination on theology 
and personal Christian experience, he 
was heartily and unanimously admitted. 

Informally, the question of the time of 
the meeting of the General Association 
was freely discussed; to-wit, the expedi- 
ency of holding the meeting either one 
week before or after the Grand Lodge 


Woodland. 

The Association expressed its judgment 
by leaving the matter to be decided by 
the Provisional Committee, with quite an 
unanimous preference for the week be- 
fore, instead of the week after. 


Oregon Sunday-School Convention. 


Once more Oregon has hada State 
Sunday-school Convention, and a good 
one. Of late years the State Convention 
had fallen asleep, or was dead; but its 
loss was beginning to be sorely felt, and, 
at the request of some of the more earnest 
Sunday-school workers, the International 
Committee sent to us Rev. Dr. Worden 
of Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. J. E. Gilbert, 
W. B. Jacobs, Esq., of Chicago, and 


| Henry Plant, Esq., of Minneapolis. The 


services of these brethren were highly 
appreciated, and cannot but result in great 
good to the Sunday-school work in the 
State. Methods of Bible study, methods 
of teaching, the Superintendent’s work, 
the teacher’s meetings, institutes, normal 
classes, primary classes, Sunday-school 
finances, missionary contributors, who 
should elect the officers of the Sunday- 
schovl—all these, and kindred questions, 
were discussed in a live, practical, earnest 
way, that called forth universal interest. 
It was voted to hold a convention next 
year at Salem. 
Portland, Or., July 15, 1886.— 


The remains of the poet Schnecken- 
burger, author of ‘‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,” 
were to-day disinterred from the grave, 
| wherein they bave reposed at Burgdorf, 
Switzerland, since the poet’s death, for 
removal ani final burial at Thalheim, 
near Tuttligen in Wurtemburg, South 
Germany. Schneckenburger was born 
in Thaleim, and his dying wish was that 
he should be buried in the village of his 
birth. The disinterment and removal of 
the remains were accompanied by solemn 
funeral services, and a great crowd of peo- 
ple followed the coffiu to the railway sta- 
tion. At Tattlingen a monument is be- 
ing erected in his honor. 


The alumni of Iowa College, at their 
late annual meeting, took steps to secure 
a marble bust of Dr. Magoun for’ the 


There is no such way to attain to great- 
‘er measures of grace as for a man to live 
up to the little grace he has.—7Zhos. 
Brooks. 


The first thiog in a boot is the last, 


ating class of the Pacific Theological 


of Good Templars, which also meets in/ 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coie, 572 Twelfth 8t., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Smrrn, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secre and 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Ac 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
taries. 


Items to Date. 


FROM THE EAST. 


A recent letter from our President, 
Miss Fay, now in the East, speaks of 
her having attended a missionary meet- 
ing at which Dr. Greene of Constantino- 
ple spoke; also Dr. Hamlin, ex-President 
of Robert College. 

Probably all of our auxiliaries have 
received personal letters, ere this, from 
Mies Fay, burdened with the thought of 
the approaching close of our financial 
year, urging renewed consecrated effort 
in behalf of this work. Too much em- 


phasis cannot be given to these letters in 


the auxiliary meetings. Let every ear- 
nest word fall into good soil, and bring 
forth fruit a hundred-fold for the glory of 
the Master’s kingdom! 

The many friends of Mrs. C, A. Sav- 
age, one of our Vice-Presidents, will be 
very sorry to learn that she was taken 
seriously ill soon after reaching her old 
home in Newburyport. For over a 
month she did not leave her bed, and 
still is suffering much from nervous pros- 
tration. She is now, with her husband 
and child, at his early home in Stowe, 
Vt. We shall think of them as sur- 
rounded by the balmiest of New Eng- 
land sunshine, and as fanned by the most 
invigoratiog of Green mountain breezes. 
We shali wish for them the best of 
wishes—restored health and a speedy re- 
turn to their Pacific home. 


We clip the following from the Con- 
gregationalist: ‘*Mrs. Tenney, the wife 
of Rev. W. A. Tenney, who has been 
thirty years in Oregon and California, 
has returned, for a season, to her for- 
mer home in Monson. She was -present 
at’ thé’ meeting of the Mainé Branch of 
the Woman’s Board, at Bath, and gave 
greetings from the Pacific Board.” 


FROM ABROAD. 


We get good news of our Mrs. Hol- 
brook, in Africa, through her mother, 
Mrs. Lyman of Easthampton, Mass. 
She writes that Mrs. Holbrook and family 
are all well; that they have been to Um- 
sumduzi to attend the wedding of Rev. J. 
Tyler’s daughter, and have much enjoyed 
being among civilized people once more. 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick of Spain 
writes of her great joy in being privi- 
leged to meet a party of tourists in 
London, among whom was our Mrs. 
J. K. McLean. Others of the party 
were Rev. Dr. Strong of the Missionary 
Herald and wife; also Rev. Mr. Cutler 
—Mrs. Gulick’s Auburndale pastor— 
and Rev. Dr, Leeds and wife of Han- 
over, N. H. 

A recent letter from Mrs. McLean is 
dated June 20th, at Cologne. She 
speaks of meeting Mrs. Gulick in Lon- 
don: ‘‘We were at once acquainted—at 
least, I felt in seeing her I had met an 
old friend. She has been at Bonn, un- 
der medical treatment, and considers her- 
self quite well.’” Mrs. McLean also had 
the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Capron of 
India, whose letters are so familiar to 
us all in Life and Light, while in Lon- 


don. ‘‘The day we left her Mrs. Cap- 


ron’s daughter, whom she had not seen 
for twelve yeara, came to spend three 
months with her mother it Great Britain. 
l enjoyed Mrs. Capron very much. Our 
party of seven, with these missionaries, 
just filled the rooms at the boarding- 
house; so we were like a family, having 
the blessing at the table, and, when it 
was practicable, having prayers together 
at night.” 

Miss Gunnison, in a letter dated Kobe, 
May 21st, writes that in five weeks the 
echool will close for the long vacation, 
and that seven girls are to graduate. 
Doubtless the Young Ladies’ Branch 
have received an account of the closiog 
exercises, which we shall hope to secure 
for our readers. 

We have been privileged to read a 
very interesting private letter addressed 
by Mrs. Laura Bridgman of Natal to 
Mrs. H. W. Jones of Vacaville. She 
writes at length of the jubilee meeting 
held in Africa to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the landing of the mis- 
sionaries: ‘‘It seems as if the time to 
favor Zion there bad come, or was near 
at hand. The time of sowing and of 


reaping has been long, and often tedious; 


but the harvest is sure, and the reapers 
are beginning to return, bringing their 
sheaves with them. It took many long 
yeare to lay the foundation, but the su- 
perstructure is now to rise firm and high, 
to be a light to many sitting in darkness 
in the far-distant tribes of the dark con- 
tinent. 


MARRIED. 


Gove—ParKeR.—On Thursday evening, July 
15th, in Plymouth church, by Rev. T. K. 
Noble, Mr. David M. Gove to Miss Rose 
Standish Parker, both of this city. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


[Wepyzspay, Juty 21, 1886, 


Literary and Hduéational 


Ginn & Co., Boston, publish this 
month ‘‘Outlines of Avsthetice,” by Her- 
mann Lotze, edited by Professor Ladd of 
Yale College. An appendix will contain 
a biography of the author. 


The latest circular issued by the Bu- 
reau of Education at Washington relates 
to **Physical Training in American Col- 
leges and Universities,” prepared by Ed- 
ward Muszey Hartwell of Johns Hopkins 
Dnivereity. 


The ‘Manual of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Berkeley,” printed at the 
Berkeley Press, by our veteran brother, 
Mr. Abel Whitton, shows careful prepar- 
ation. We note that the new statement 
of doctrine of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Council is placed in the appendix, 
and it is said to be accepted by the 
Berkeley church as its ‘‘standard of in- 
struction.’’ 


The Overland for June bad communi- 
cations from L. P. Heaven, F. B. Per- 
kins, N. H. Doles, C. Scollard, F. E. 
Sheldon, L. Hilsbrith, A. G. Tassin, 
Helen Lake, L. W. Coe, Mary A. Den- 
ison, M. E. Bamford, Sarah C. Upton, 
Lillian H. Shuey. ‘This list indicates 
that the magazine is calling new talent 
into expression, and it is also evident 
otherwise that the editorial conduct is 
careful and enterprising. 


The New England Magazine for May 
contains illus'rated articles on Trinity 
College, Hartford, Ct., on the Webster 
family, and on the city of New Bedford, 
with a sketch and portrait of Hon. Hen- 
ry Barnard. We shall be glad to see 
this magazine prosper in the interesting 
field it especially cultivates. They say 
that the foreigners have supplanted the 
old stock, but the old stock is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the land and world, 
and its sons and daughters, wherever 
they are, favor the very etones and dust 
of the towns where the fathers lived and 
died. Bay State Monthly Co., 43 Milk 
street, Boston. 


‘‘A Daughter of Fife,’’ written by 
Mre. Amelia E Barr, is a delightful sto- 
ry of Scotch life. The plot is simple; 
the villainy is of no baeer type than the 
mischief-making gossip of a few jealous 
women in a fishing village, but the main 
interest centers in the charm and the 
completeness of the principal characters. 
They are people whom to know is to 
love. All who have read any of Mrs. 
Barr’s writings know that she is thor- 
oughly at home iu the surroundings and 
with the people of whom she writes, and 
that she tells her story in an easy. grace- 
ful way, which adds much to the enjoy- 
ment of the reader. Published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


The New Princeton Review for July 
will attract epecial attention by reason of 
the first article. It seems that the niece 
of Thomas Carlyle, Mrs. Alexander Car- 
lyle, dissatiefied with Mr. Froude’s work 
as her uncle’s literary executor, intrusted 
all the Carlyle papers to Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton of Harvard College, to dis- 
pel false opinions of Carlyle’s nature and 
temper, which he thinks were misrepre- 
sented by the course which Froude fol- 
lowed. The American editor has pub- 
lished two volumes of Carlyle’s corre- 
spondence, and now completes his work 
by a collection of his personal reminis- 
cences of Carlyle and an arraignment of 
Froude. The temper of the article is 
calm and judicious, but it certainly sets 
forth Carlyle in a light which will be new 
to many, ard places Mr. Froude in an 
unenviable position. The lovers of Car- 
lyle will turn eagerly to these pages of 
Mr. Norton. Besides this article, are 
several hardly inferior in interest—one by 
Henry C. Potter on ‘*The Sunday Ques- 
‘tion’’; one on *‘The Origin of Life,” by 


Professor Conn; another on ‘‘The Clergy 


and the Labor Question,” and a very 
pleasant paper of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Hel- 
en Jackeon.”’ Educators will uote that 
the editor takes strong ground against 
nationalizing our system of public educa- 
tion, and would cgnfine the course of 


public education to the lower grades, and 


would leave the higber education to the 
private corporations. A.C. Armstrong 


.& Co., New York, are the publishers. 
$3.00 yearly; six times in the year. The 


Review has come easily to the front al- 
ready, although this is but the first num- 
ber of the second volume. 


Receivep.—The L£nglishman’s IJilus- 
trated Magazine for Jane ie at hand, and 
welcomed. Macmillan & Oo., New 
York. $1.75. Its most attractive article 
is ‘‘In Umbria,” and this is finely illus- 
trated. The Old Testament Student, 
edited by Professor Harper of Chicago, 
but soon to be of Yale College, is pub- 
lished by the American Pablication So- 
ciety of Hebrew. Monthly for $1.00 a 
year. Helpful and stimulating. 
Mind in Nature for June. Cosmic Pub- 
lishing Company, 171 West Washington 
street, Chicago. $1.00 ——The Pulpit 
Treasury. E. B. Treat, New York. 
$2.50 yearly. **Catalogue of the Of- 
ficers and Members of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Corvallis, Or.”’ The 
Missionary Review, Princeton, N. J., 
for March-April. The Sidereal Mes- 
senger, Northfield, Mion. The Brook- 
lyn Magazine, 7 Murray street, New 
York, contains, besides miscellany of lit- 
erature, Beecher’s and Talmage’s ser- 
mons. Vick’s Illustrated Monthly, 
Rochester, N. Y. James Vick. 
**Seventeenth Annual Report of Indian 
Commissioners for 1885.”——-The (Citi- 
zen for May is the fourth number of a 
periodical, the organ of the American 
Institute of Civics, devoted to promoting 
genuine American citizenship. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. ‘* Dedication 
of Albert Lea College, with Address,” by 
Dr. Herrick Johneon. Senator John 
H. Mitchell’s speech on ‘‘Chinese In- 
demnity.”’ ‘*Future Probation in the 


Light of Asia,” by Dr. J. D. Davis, 
‘‘An Epistle of the First Presidency to 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saiuts.”’ Brief Statement of 
the Political Value of the Hawaiian 
Treaty with the United States. The 
Pulpit Treasury tor July. E. B. Treat, 
N. Y. $250 a year. This number 
contains a picture of Dr. Pentecost and 
of the Tompkius-avennue church he preach- 
es in at Brooklyn. The sermon he con- 
tributes is on ‘‘Original Sin.” We 
call attention to the list of ‘*Books Ap- 
proved by the Connecticut Ladies’ Com- 
mission on Sunday-School Books from 
Juoe, 1881, to May, 1886” Twenty- 
four ladies are on this Commission. The 
book recommended must have been read 
by at least eeven. Three decided nega- 
tives are sufficient to rule out any book. 
This list must be of great value to those 
who are making up libraries for our Suan- 
day-echoole. The books may be ordered 
from the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury. 


English workmen, as well as the En- 
glish Church, lost one of their most emi- 
nent «nd philanthropic friends when the 
subject of our sketch was called to his re- 
ward. Eminently anselfish, and notably 
unsectarian, the name and the influence of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury was associated 
with nearly every religious or philanthrop- 
ic movement in England for .more than 
half a century. Born April 28, 1801, 
liberally educated, and with a character 
seemingly inherited from his noble father, 
and carefully nourished in an eminently 
Christian home, be entered public life at 
an early age. When only 25 years old 
he entered Parliament, in the year 1826. 

Among the many acts for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the masses, and 
for their moral elevation, of which he was 
the author, or with which he was connect- 
ed, may be mentioned the following: The 
‘‘Ten-hour Bill,’’ or Factory Act, in 1833, 
which he persistently advocated until car- 
ried in 1850; the Colliery Acts in 1842; 
he became Presideat of the Ragged 
School Union in 1846; brought in and se- 
cured the passage of the ‘*Common 
Lodging: house Act’’ in 1851; for more 
than half a century, was the Chairman 
of the Lunacy Commission; became the 
President of the Workingmen’s Lord’s 
Day Rest Ascociation in 1865, and was, 
besider, President of the London Young 
Men’s Christian Association and of num- 
erous other institutions. In fact, his 
whole life seemed to be devoted to the 
most diligent service for the cause of his 
God and bis countrymen. 

The example of sucha life is invalua- 
ble. It only proves again the fact that 
the truly happy life is not the one spent 
selfish gratification, but that which, like 
the runnivog epring, blesses itselt' as well 
as its surroundings by a constant giving 
of itself away. 

The following passage from his speech 
on the ‘‘Ten-hour Bill’’ gives a little min- 
lature portrait of the Earl’s character: 
‘‘It may not be given to me to pass over 
this Jordan. Other and better men have 
preceded me, and [ entered into their la- 
bors; other and better men will follow 
me, and enter into mine. But this con- 
solation I shall ever continue to enjoy— 
that amid such injustice, and somewhat 
of a calumny, we have at last lighted 
such a candle as, by God’s blessing, shall 
never be put out.’’ 


Where “Amen” Fails. 


Here is a true auecdote, and one show- 
ing a very practical way of testing the 
character of Christian profession. An 
old Methodist preacher once offered the 
following prayer in a prayer-meeting: 
“Lord, telp us to trust thee with our 
souls.” ‘‘Amen!’’ was responded by 
many voices. ‘‘Lord, help us to trust 
thee with our bodies.” ‘‘Amen!” was 
responded with as much warmth as ever. 
‘*Lord, help us to trust thee with our 
money’; but to this petition the 
‘‘Amen” was not forthcoming. Is it not 
strange that when religion touches some 
men’s pockets it cools their ardor at once, 
and seals their lips? We often hear 
men talk of the ‘‘peace of God in the 
heart,” and to the phrase we raise no 
objection; but it has often occurred to 
us that if the “peace of God’’ could only 
get in some people’s pockets it would be 
a blessed thing.—Christian Giver. 


Patents Granted. 


Patents granted to citizens of the Pa- 
cific States during the past week, and re- 
ported expressly for Tae Paciric by CO. 
A. Snow & Co., Patent Lawyers, oppo- 
site United States Patent Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.:.R. F. Bridewell, San 
Francisco, Cal., cable railway; J.T. 
Stoll, Sacramento, Cal., hopple; M. 
Newell, Fresno City, Cal., two-wheeled 
vehicle; E. I. Nichols, San Francisco, 
Cal., quartz-breaker and pulverizer; C. 
KE. Quigley, Oakland, Cal, can-tapping 
device; L. O. Granger, San Francisco, 
advertizing puzzle; E. Halsey, San Jose, 
Cal., adding machine, and apparatus for 
multiplication and other arithmetical pro- 
cesses; W. H. Keep, Stockton, Cal., 
boiler tube cleaner; J. W. Lauer, Mount- 
ain View, Cal., liniment. 


There never was but one faultless 
man—Jesus, the great pattern of our 
race. Every other man has his weak- 
nesses and failings. This cannot be 
otherwise while men are imperfect in 
knowledge. With the purest of inten- 
tions, in consequence of our ignorance, 
we are liable toerr. Among the very 
best of men there is, therefore, room for 
the exercise of forbearance and charity. 


A minister who in the pulpit depreci- 
ates revivale, because they do not con- 
form to his notions of propriety, is not in 
danger of being troubled with them. 


Excessive, anxious care destroys our 
peace and happiness, and is inconsic tent 
with Christian confidence and trust. 


- 


The N orthfield Schools. 


BY REV. CHARLES GOSS. 


There is so much that is entirely unique 
about the schools which Mr. D. L. Moody 
has established in Northfield that the 
readers of the Record will be glad, no 
doubt, to catch a glimpse of them through 
the eyes of one that has just spent three 
weeks in visiting them. 


As the Connecticut pursues its delight- 
fal journey from the mountains of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire to the sea, 
winding through ecenes of beauty, past 
busy cities and schools and colleges, it 
looks upon no lovelier region than that 
in which lies the little village of North- 
field. The traveller, who saunters up its 
one, broad, elm-shaded street, passes the 
home of Mr. Ira D. Sankey, then that of 
George Pentecost, then the great, ram- 
bling, porticoed farm house where Mr. 
Moody lives. 

It would bea great pleasure to describe 
the wholesome natural expression of a 
deep religious life as it can be seen in 
Mr. Moody’s home. It will bear the 
closest inspection. There is no display 
of piety, no suppression of natural in- 
stincts, no affectation of any kind. It is 
a revelation of the kind of piety we live. 
A deep undercurrent of seriousness, and 
the surface of the stream alive with ‘‘in- 
numerable smiles.” The passage from 
the earnestness and solemnity of the 
morning prayers to a romp with the chil- 
dren is as natural as going from one 
room to another. We love that sort of 
homely character, that plays horse for a 
haif-dozen children in a buggy or laughs 
with the most contagious jollity at an 
ambitious young gardener who buried 
some bones under a freshly planted grape 
vine, and thus insured their being up- 
rooted by a big New Foundland dog, or 
creeps up behind a young school boy, 
who stands holding a pan of honey comb 
while the bee hives are being opened, and 
throws a stick into the-comb, and then 
starts off on a run down the hill, follow- 
ed by a dozen boys and two thousand 
bees. We feel at home with such a 
man. We are not afraid to be left alone 
with him, In fact, there is nothing we 
like better. If religion fills a Jife with 
such sunshine as this, we would like to 
put ina heavy order for some of our 
poor souls. 

But we are writing to describe the 
schools which Mr. Moody has founded, 
and must hurry along past his house into 
the drive but a few rods away, which 
leads up to three superb buildings stand- 
ing a little ways apart upon the green 
hillside. Two of these are built of press 
ed brick, and one is made of stone quar- 
ried from the hills near by. They are 
finished in modern style with every im- 
provement skill and money can procure. 
They furnish ample and beautiful ac- 
commodations to the three hundred young 
women, who are here pursuing their ed- 
ucation by the aid of a corps of highly 
competent teachers. Young as the school 
is, itis under thorough discipline, and 
will compare favorably with the other 
Eastern schools in educational advan- 
tages, and is certainly not surpassed by 
any in its power to develop Christian 
womanhood. 

After looking through these buildings, 
if you have the good fortune to be in the 
great carryall behind a = of sturdy, 
black horses, with Mr. Moody for the 
driver, you would go tearing about the 
extensive farm which belongs to the 
school, regardless of roads or fences, 
across fields and brooks, making straight 
cuts for objective points, and at last come 
out upon the long level road that crosses 
the meadow, and runs down to the ferry, 
over which we must go to reach the boy’s 
school on Mt. Hermon. The classic old 
Massachusetts tub, which the romantic 
natare of Mr. Moody clings to, puts out 
from the other side at the jingle of the 
bell, and the cheerful ferryan works his 
way across the sluggish stream. Down 
go the blacks, ‘‘Steady, there; whoa, 
Prince.” and the ladies hold their breath 
and seize the side of the wagon as it 
bumps into the boat. The embarkation 
being completed, about three minutes’ 
tranquil sail, with the musical splashing 
of the iron cable in and out of the water 
for an accompaniment, brings us to the 
other side, and we dash up the road that 
leads to the novel enterprise that is the 
apple of Mr. Moody’s eye. 

Near the center of a farm of five hun- 
dred acres lie the buildings in a spot 
‘beautiful for situation.” Fronting 
squarely on the road are two old-fashion- 
ed farm houses, one of which is devoted 
to the farm hands, and the other to the 
home of Professor Sawyer, the principal 
of the school, where you will be wel- 
comed by a hand-shake from him, and a 
smile from his wife which you will not 
forget for many a day. 

Back of these houses and up the slope 
of the hill, we come upon the Recitation 
hall, a noble structure, new and perfect 
from foundation to chimney. A little 
further up are two windmills, which force 
a stream of pure water from inexhausti- 
ble wells into immense reservoire, and 
whose labora are supplemented by a steam 
pump when the breeze dies down. Still 
further on there are picturesque little 
brick cottages, full of happy, earnest 
boys, and in line with them a dining hall 
which will seat three hundred people, and 
is not surpassed in convenience anywhere 
upon the continent, and, then, the newly 
completed dormitory, which is imposing 
in its size and perfect in its appointments. 
Taken altogether, this is a great plant. 
The scenery is surpassingly lovely, the 
air is perfectly pure, the region isolated 
aud yet accessible, the accommodations 
as complete as modern science can make 
them. 

Like everything which Mr. Moody 
originates, this school has marked pecul- 
iarities. It was started to educate litile 
boys, who, through misfortune or neglect, 
did not have ‘‘a fair. chance” in thé 
world. Many such little lads were gath- 
ered in, and are still there. But as Mr. 


/Moody’s conception of the training of 


oung men who had been converted too 
late in life for an ordinary education or 
who had special capacities for Obristian 
usefulness, developed, he made extensive 
changes in the character of the school, 
which now contemplates such an educa- 
tion as shall fit the echolars for college or 
for business life or for the Training School 
for Christian Workers which will be 
opened under his care in Chicago. 

He, therefore, began to send to ita more 
mature class of young, and to raise and 
adjust the studies to their needs. This 
adaptation of methods to the two classes 
of students has required the greatest pa- 
tience and skill, and has been accom- 
plished in a higher degree than any one 
could have anticipated, under the skillful 
care of Professor Sawyer and his assist- 
ants. The younger lads, many of whom 
are orphans, will be retained until fitted 
for life’s duties, but, hereafter, only 
those whose ages are from 16 to 53 will 
be admitted. Although the grading of 
classes has not yet been completed so as 
to have marked out a distinct course for 
graduation, there are teachers enough to 
make an elective course of studies, rang- 
ing from the most elementary branches 
to Latin and Greek, possible. 

The system is a rare combination of 
all methods. There is military drill 
enough to keep the boys in good ‘‘form”; 
there is an immense farm on which they 
are taught agriculture, and all the work 
about the institution is done by the pu- 
pils. The most special attention is paid 
to Christian education, and the atmos- 
phere of the school is fragrant with de- 
votion and self-denial. 

One of the original and generous 
schemes for the Christian nurture of 
these young men is that of a fine suite of 
rooms in the new dormitory, where Mr. 
Moody plans to entertain various clergy- 
men and teachers, whom he invites to 
spend a few days or weeks in giving the 
students special lessons in Bible study 
and Christian work. The author of this 
sketch was the first occupant of these 
rooms, and had the most delightful op- 
portunity to renew his youth in the midst 
of one hundred and fifty boys and young 
men. And it is a great pleasure to tes- 
tify that there was as little foolishness 
and as much downright earnestness as 
he had ever seen among an equal num 
ber of young men. 

The cust of a year’s schooling, esti- 
mated in dollars and cents, is cheaper 
here, I venture to say, than in any school 
of similar advantages in the United 
States. And a great many of these stu 
dents, I imagine, have practically been 
adopted by Mr. Moody, and are support- 
ed as his own sons. I[f a young man 
shows himself an apt scholar, and the 
possessor of noble instincts and purposes, 
he will have a ‘‘fair chance’’ wherever 
Mr. Moody is. A healthy enthusiasm 
for the school seems to pervade the very 
air. Both pupils and teachers are full of 
it. And deeper than this in its pervas- 
ive influence is a religious fervor and a 
spirit of helpfulness that are as remarka- 
ble as they are beautiful. The traditions 
of the school (for there are traditions, 
though the history is a short one), the 

urpose of its founder, and the spirit of 
its teachers, all serve to conduce to the 
formation of a high type of Christian 
character. I saw the boys at work, at 
play, at study, in the prayer-meeting, in 
my room, in recitation, in little churches 
where they are working for the Master, 
and I gladly bear testimony to the high 
— of mind and heart they display- 
ed. 

It was my good fortune to participate 
in the dedicatory services of the new din- 
ing-hall and dormitory. A company of 
distinguished men and women filled the 
platform, and the neighbors from a large 
region of country testified their apprecia- 
tion of the school by their enthusiastic 
presence. The exercises were entirely 
informal, as Mr. Moody always refuses 


-to be bound by a programme, and he 


calls upon his guests right and left for 
speeches. Dr. Theodore Cayler of Brook- 
lyn delivered an address which the young 
men will not forget any sooner than the 
rest of us will forget their singing, under 
the leadership of Professor D. B. Town- 
er. A bountiful and beautiful collation 
was served in the dining-hall, and the 
students waited upon the guests, and 
sweetened the feast witb music by the 
school orchestra. 

No sooner had the banquet ceased 
than some of the guests were hurriedly 
and unwillingly driven to the depot to 
catch the evening train for New York, 
and a most delightful visit was closed by 
an incident in which some of the charac- 
teristics of the founder of this school were 
clearly revealed. As a group of friends, 
including a number of the trustees, were 
chatting by the side of the railroad track, 
an urgent necessity for counsel upon some 
important subject seemed to strike the 
mind of Mr. Moody, and he cried ont, 
‘*A trustee meeting! a trustee meeting!’’ 
and hurried the dignified body of solid 
citizens from several States, who consti- 
tute his official board, into the shade of 
the depot. About three minutes remain- 
ed and sufficed for the transaction of bus- 
iness. While the discussion was in prog- 
ress, the meeting was broken up, as sud- 
denly as it was called, by the whistle of 
the locomotive. Mr. Moody jumped into 
his buggy, waved his hands, and shouted 
good-bye, and, with feelings of unspeak- 
able regret, we bade adieu to Mount 
Hermon.— Record of Christian Work, 


Morning and evening worship is good, 
but let us be in the fear of the Lord all 
the aay long. It is well to inquire in his 
temple, but let us abide with God in our 
calling. We must remember the Sab- 
bath and keep it holy, but the spirit of 
devotion is to actuate us during the week, 
and to induce us, whether we eat or 
drink, or whatever we do, to do all to 
the glory of God.— Wm. Jay. 


Habits of any kind are easily formed, 
but hard to break off. It is very impor- 
tant, then, that we guard against the 


formation of bad habits. 
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BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 


THE LIVER 


cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir- 
regularity in its action or suspensions 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 
causing jaundice, sallow complexion, weak 
eyes, bilious diarrhea, a languid, weary 
feeling, and many other distressing symp- 
toms generally termed liver troubles. These 
are relieved at once by the use of BULL’S 
SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have been for a number of 
years severely afflicted with a mercurial headache 
and a dull, heavy painin myliver, Three bottles 
of BULL’s SARSAPARILLA gave me wore relief 
than all the others combined. 

T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have examined the pre- 
scription for the preparation of Dr. JoHN BULL’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and believe the combination to 
be an excellent one, and well calculated to pro- 
duce an alterative impression on the system. I 
have used it both in public and private practice, 
and think it the best article of Sarsaparilia in use. 

M. PYLES, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 
Res, Phys. at Lou, Marine Hosp. 


Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to 


DYSPEPSIA 
Variable appetite; faint, gnawing feeling 
at pit of the stomach, heartburn, wind in th< 
stomach, bad breath, bad taste in the mouth, 
low spirits, general prostration. There is 
no form of disease more prevalent than Dys- 
pepsia, and it can in all cases be traced to 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the diges- 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 


Dr. JoHN Buuu.—I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe your SARSAPARILLA to be the best 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula 

and many other cutaneous and glandu 
lar auections, having used it with entire success 
in numbers of the above cases. 


JAMES MOORE, Louisville, Kv. 


Dr. JOHN BuLut.—I procured one bottle of 
the 1edies and various prescriptions that he 
has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bottle 
has been of more benefit to him than all. It bas 
cured me of Ay sia as well. 

OHN 8S. McGEE, Horse Cave, Ky. 


KIDNEYS 


Are the great secretory organs of 
the body. Into and through the 
Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- 
taining poisonous matter taken from the sys- 
tem. If the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache,weakness, paininthesmall 
of back and loins, flushes of heat, chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natural 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
my son has taken it for asthma and general de- 


ty. It has given us both great relief. 
Yours truly, 


THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Il. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


SCROFULA 


/s a peculiar morbid condition o 
the system, caused directly by 
impurities in the blood or by 
the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
to the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore 
eyes, blotchy eruptions on the face or neck. 
Erysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by. 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood and 
cleanses the system through the regu/ar 
channels. 


Dr. JOHN BuLyi.—It is my opinion that your 
preparation of SARSAPARILLA is decidedly su- 
perior to any other nowin use, and I will take 

at pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 
rofula and all diseases of the blood ani kidneys. 
B. B. ALLEN, M. D.. Bradford, Ky. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
831 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


BLOOD PURE. 


THE PAC iF IC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or PBor. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


_. Professors. 


Harmon Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information. address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


. .WILL.... 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1886. 


REOPEN 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SzminaRy CoursE of Study remains unchanged. 


To Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of Presicent Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fit- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox. Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ra, 1885, 
FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss es 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. O. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 


For information apply to M. 8S. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


PRINCIPAL, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. JEWETT, Principal. 


G. M. PEASE, M D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 


125 Turk Street, San Francisco, 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 


at 9 a.m. and 7 P. m. : 


apr13-tf 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


ita 


| 


A Select School for oung Ladies. 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d. 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITINC AND 
WRAPPING 


CARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of — Machine-made Paper 
age. 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Oal. 


Praise. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL 


THE.... 


PRAYER-MEETING. 


By Geo A. Bell and Hubert P. Main. Price 
$3.60 per dozen, or $30.00 per hundred. 
Bs. not purchase until you have examined 


Sall Francisco Presbyterian Book Depos’y 


No. 13 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, - - California 
REY. W. W. BRIER & SON, Depositaries. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
WOR L. D — 100 Instructors, 2005 ABs last year. Thor- 
ough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
man and italian Languages, English Branches, reer 
ete. Tuition, $5 to $%; board and room with Steam Heat 
Electric Light, to $75 per term. Ter 
tember 9, 1 or Illustrated Cal , with full informa 
address, E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass. 
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THE THREE LITTLE CHAIRS. 


They sat alone by the bright wood fire, 

The gray-haired dame and aged sire, 
Dreaming of days gone by; 

The tear-drops fell on each wrinkled cheek; 

They both had thoughts they could not 


speak, 
And each heart uttered a sigh. 


For their sad and tearful eyes descried 

Three little chairs placed side by side 
Against the sitting-room wall; 

Old-fashioned enough, as there they stood, 

Their seats of flag and their frames of wood, 
With their backs so high and tall. 


Then the sire shook his silvery head, 
And, with trembling voice, he gently said: 
‘* Mother, these empty chairs, 
They bring us such sad thoughts to-night, 
We'll put them forever out of sight, 

In the small dark room upstairs.” 


But she answered: ‘‘Father, not yet, 
For I look at them, and I forget 

That the children are away; 
The boys come back, and our Mary, too, 
With her apron of checkered blue, 

And sit here every day. 


‘‘Johnny comes back from the billows deep; 
Willie wakes from his battlefield sleep 
To say good-night to me; 
Mary’s a wife and mother no more, 
But a‘tired child whose playtime is o’er, 
And comes to rest at my knee. 


“So, let them stand there, though empty 
now; 
And every time when alone we bow 
At the Father’s throne to pray 
We'll ask to meet the children above, 
In our Saviour’s home of rest and love, 
Where no child goeth away.” 


Jgacob’s Sermon. 


‘‘Had a good sermon, Jacob?” my 
wife asked me last night, when I came 
home from church. 

‘Complete, Rachel,’’ said I. 

Rachel was poorly, asd couldn’t go to 
meeting much, so she always wanted me 
to tell her about the sermon, and the 
singing, and the people. 

‘Good singing, Jacob?” 

‘I’m sure 1 couldn't tell you.”’ 

“Many people out to-day?” 

don’t know.” 

‘Why, Jacob, what’s the matter? 
What were you thinking about?” 

‘‘The sermon.” 

“What was the text?’ 

‘‘] don’t think there 
didn’t hear it.” 

“T declare, Jacob, I do believe you 
slept all the time.’’ 

‘‘Indeed, I didn’t. 
wide-awake.”’ 

‘*W hat was the subject, then?” 

‘‘As near as [can remember, it was 
me.’ 

“You! Jacob Gay!” 

“Yes, ma’am. You think it a poor 
subject. I’m sure I thought so, too.” 

‘*Who preached? Our minister?’’ 

‘No. He didn’t preach—not to me, 
atany rate. “Twas a woman—a young 
womgn, too.” 

‘“Why, Mr. Gay! You don’t mean 
it, surely. Those woman’s right folks 
haven’t got into our pulpit?” 

‘Well, not exactly. The minister 
preached from the pulpit, but I could 
not listen. I was thinking about my ser- 
mon. I will tell you about it. You 
know that young woman at tbe postoffice, 
Mrs. Hyde’s niece. She and | were the 
first ones at meeting, and we sat by the 
stove, warming. I have seen her a good 
deal in the postoffice and at ber aunt’s, 
when I was there at work. She is pleas- 
aut spoken, and a nice, pretty girlh We 
were talking about the meetings, You 
know, there’s quite a reformation going 
on. She was speaking of this one, and 
that one, who was converted. There 
was quite a silence, and then she said, 
sort of low, and trembling in her voice, 
and with a little pink blush on her 
cheek, and the tears just a-starting: 

* ‘Oh, Mr. Gay, some of us were say- 
ing at the prayer-meeting, last night, 
that we did so want you to be a Chris- 
tian.’ 

‘‘Her cheeks flushed redder, and the 
tears fell. I knew she felt it, and it was 
across to say it. I never was so taken 
back in all my life. 

** ‘Why, bless your soul,’ I said, ‘my 
child, | have been a member of the 
church forty years.’ 

‘*My tears came then, and I guess my 
cheeks would have been redder than 
hers, if they warn’t eo tanned. 

‘*« ‘To excuse me, Mr. Gay,’ she said. 
‘Excuse me for hurting your feelings, 
but I didn’t know you were a Christian. 
I never see you at prayer-meeting or 
Sabbath-school, and I never noticed you 
at communion. I’m sorry I’ve hurt your 
feelings.’ 

«Tut, tut, child,’ I answered. ‘No 
harm done. I’m glad you thought about 
an oldgman. I’m a member, as | said, 
but I haven’t worked at it much, I'll al- 
low. I don’t go to prayer-meeting or 
Sunday-school because—well— | made 
the excuse to myself and other folks that 
Rachel was poorly, and needed me to 
stay with her, but I’m afraid the Lord 
wouldn’t accept it.’ 

‘« Just then the people began to come, 
and I took my seat, but the looks and 
words of that young woman went to my 
heart. 1 couldn’t think of anything else. 
They preached to me all the meeting- 
time. To think that some of the young 
folks in Wharton didn’t know I was 4 
member, and were concerned for the old 
man! I said to myself, by way of appli- 
cation, ‘Jacob Gay, you’ve been a silent 
partner long enough. It is time you 
woke up and worked for the Lord—time 
to let your light shine so that the young 
folks can see it.’ ’’—Golden Rule. 


Under the Sea. 


was any. I 


I never was 80 


you see under the water?” 

‘‘Very seldom. I remember years ago 
going down to have a look at the wreck 
of the Forfarshire—the vessel Grace 
Darling and her father pulled to not far 
from the windward of the island, as the 
story says, but from the lee side, where 
the cobble lay ready, and where the wa- 


ter was smooth. I dived just out of cu- 
riosity, and saw the old hooker plain 
enough. Off that same coast I have 
been down in water so bright that I’ve 
stood among weeds as tall as this room, 
a beautiful garden of them, and watched 
"em with delight, almost forgetting the 
job I was down there for; and I saw all 
kinds of fish swimming about, and ap- 
pearing quite close through the glass in 
my helmet, though, if I put out my hand 
to them, [ found them to be many fath- 
oms away.” 

**But, as a rale, you can’t see?’ 

‘‘No more than if I was looking 
through a London fog. And then take 
a ship; suppose you were to come into 
this room at night without a light—you 
couldn’t see. So it is with a ship’s hold 
under water. It’s pitch dark; a man 
can only grope.” 

‘It must be dangerous work moving 
about among cargo under such circum- 
stances.” 

‘‘Why, not when you’re used to it. 
A bit of sea above is often inconvenient, 
by making the vessel on the surface roll, 
and tauten the tackle for heaving up the 
cargo, and so running up a mass of dead 
weight on a sudden, before you’re ready, 
and then letting it come down crash 
again. A ground swell—I mean the 
swell at the bottom—is also troublesome, 
for it will swing a man to and fro to a 
distance of seven feet and more. But 
this is only on deck. It’s always quiet 
enough in the hold.” 

‘Suppose such a swell should dash a 
diver against anything?” 

**It wouldu’t burt him, sir, The dress 
makes him so light. I have fallen 
through many a yawn in a ship’s decks, 
fit to break a man’s neck and back, you 
might think, for the depth of it, and have 
gone véry softly, and have come up 
again just as quietly.” 

**Can you converse under the wate1? ’ 

**Yes; but very few koow how it’s 
done. If you were to stand up face to 
face with another man, each might burst 
himself with yelling without producing 
the faintest sound. Now how do you 
think we can hear each other?” 

cannot imagine, ” 

‘‘By lying down. You and your mate 
must lie down on your breasts—it must 
be on your breasts—head to head or side 
by side, close; and in that position you'll 
hear one another as easily as you and I 
can hear each other in this room.” 

‘*] suppose the sound is conveyed by 
the deck, or sand, or whatever you lie 
upon?’ 

‘Possibly; I only know it’s true. 
W hen I found this out, [| spoke to an- 
other diver about it, and he would not 
believe me. Well, one day we happen- 
ed to go down to a wreck together. I 
told him beforehand what position to put 
himself in; and, after we bad been to 
work some time, we came together and 
lay down, as agreed. And | said: 

‘** Jim, are there any more casks left io 
the forehold? ’ | 

‘* ‘Heaps,’ he answered right off, 

** eo you can hear me?’ said I. 

‘* *Aye,” be answered, ‘wonderfully 
plain.’ 

‘‘And with that he laughed, aud so 
did 1; and we both heard each other’s 
laugh, just as we heard each other’s 
words,”’ 

‘“‘How deep down were you at the 
time?’’ 

about eleven fathoms.”—London 
Telegraph. 


Life in a Snowflake. 


Some imaginative and wonderfully 
learoad German scholars tell us that 
every snowflake is inhabited by happy 
little beings, who begin their existence, 
hold their revels, live long lives of hap- 
piness and delight, die and are buried, 
all during the descent of the snowflake 
from the world of clouds to the solid land. 
These scholars also tell us that every 
square foot of air possesses from twelve 
to fifteen million of more or less perfect 
little beings, and that at every ordinary 
breath we destroy a million, more or lees, 
of these happy lives. The sigh of a 
healthy lover is supposed to swallow up 
about tourteen million. They insist that 
the dust, which will, as all know, accu- 
mulate in the most secure and secret 
places, is merely the remains of millions 
and billions of these little beings who 
have died of old age. All this, of course, 
ig mere guess-work. But I do know that 
the snow in some parts of the world is 
thickly inhabited. I have seen new 
snow in Idaho black witb little insects. 
People there call them snow-fleas. They 
are a8 lively as possible, and will darken 
your footprints, walk as fast as you may. 
They are found only on high mountains, 
and only in very fresh and very deep 
snow. They, of course, do not annoy 
you in any way. They are infinitely 
smaller than the ordinary flea, but they 
are not a whit less lively in their locomo- 
tion.— St. Nicholas. 


Ninety Barrels a Day. 


There is a distillery in Massachusetts, 
‘the largest rum distillery in the world,’’ 
80 Bays an eye-witness to the following 
account, and the amount manufactured 
averages ninety barrels a day, some for 
home consumption, but the greater part 
for export to the coast of Africa. The 
barrels contain forty-three gallons, and 
the internal revenue tax is ninety cents 
a gallon—thirty-eight dollara and seven- 
ty centsa barrel. For ninety barrels, 
a day’s work, the treasury of the United 
States is enriched $3,483, minus the cost 
of the services of the revenue watchmen. 
That the goverment shall not be defraud- 
ed a farthing of the ungodly gain, or one 
drop of the fire water may not be lost, 
government padlocks are placed upon the 
rum reservoirs, guarded aod opened daily 
for measurement, by internal revenue 
officers.’’ Ninety barrels aday! Oan 
any one follow one day’s proceeds of this 
business, and trace its awful 
curse trailing over the homes of men? 
Go were it will, it goes as a curse. And 
the nation’s revenue stamp is but the stain 
of blood money.— Standard. 
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The Blind at the Mint. 


Do blind people ever come to see the 
Mint? said one of the old Mint ‘‘condac- 
tors.’ Of course they do. They ‘come 
alone, in couples—‘‘the blind leading the 
blind” — sak once in awhile they come 
with one who can see—not- only from 
Philadelphia, but from other points. 
Some of them come from the country, and 
all tell us they come to see the Mint. 
They don’t allow they are only here to 
feel the ingots, coins, and tools, and hear 
the whirr of the machinery, but talk as 
if they had as good sight as you or I, 
and we have to talk to them in the same 
way. Suppose we are in the rolling room; 
we give them a twelve-inch ingot of sil- 
ver in their hands and say, ‘‘You see it 
is smooth metal now and about a foot 
long. But over there in the corner where 
you see those rolling machines,” and we 
point to the machines as if they were in 
plain sight to them ‘‘they roll these in- 
gots out thinner. When they are done 
rolling them, they may be a yard long, 
but they will be only two inches wide 
just as now.” When we get to the coin- 
ing-room, we hand them a peice of 
smooth, round metal, just as it is cut out 
of the ingot. They tell us ‘‘they see it 
isn’t stamped.” Then we give them a 
dollar as it drops, newly coined, from the 
press. They tell us they ‘‘see’’ it is 
money, and when we have shown all 
there is to show in the Mint, they gener- 
ally want to ‘‘see’’ something more. The 
gray-haired usher said that his blind 
guests were wonderfully quick to com- 
preheand explanations, and grasp the idea 
of how all the machines work. When 
taken to the treasure-room; when the 
guide points to the heap of gold, and 
says, ‘‘There are twenty million dollars’ 
worth of metal,” they reply, ‘‘Ah! O 
yes,” just as if they were in plain sight. 
When I first came here, there were peo- 
ple who struck me a sight queerer than 
blind folks—deaf mutes. One day soon 
after I got my place in the Mint, a couple 
of fashionably dressed girls came into 
the reception-room. One of them, taking 
a book from her pocket, wrote in it, ‘‘We 
are mutes, and want to see how money 
is made.” Mutes are frequent and in- 
telligent visitors to the Mint—only a lit- 
tle troublesome, as they write down all 
their questions, and have to ask us to 
write the answers under them. The deaf 
mutes go in with other people who can 
hear and talk, and are usually the most 
intelligent, because the most interested of 
any of the visitors. The rush of the 
great machines, and the display of enor- 
mous powers witnessed all around them, 
seems to appall them, for they invariably 
make a point to keep very close to the 
side of the guide. 
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What One Woman Did. 


Some years ago, in a foreign city, horses 
were contiaually slipping on the smooth 
and icy pavements of a steep hill, up 
which loaded wagons and carts were con- 
stantly moving. Yet noone seemed to 
think of any better remedy than to beat 
and curse the poor animals who tugged, 
and pulled, and slipped on the hard 
stones. 

No one thought of a better way except 
a poor old woman, who lived at the foot 
of the hill. It hurt her so to see the 
poor horses slip and fall on the slippery 
pavement that every morning, old and 
feeble as she was, with trembling steps 
she climbed the hill and emptied her ash- 
pan and such ashes as she could collect 
from her neighbors, on the smoothest 
epot. 

At first teamsters paid very little at- 
tention, but after a little they began to 
look for her, to appreciate her kindness, 
and to be ashamed of their own cruelty, 
and to listen to her requests that they 
would be more gentle to there beasts. 

The town officials heard of the old 
lady’s work, and they were ashamed too, 
and set to work leveling the hill and _ re- 
opening the pavement. Prominent men 
came to know what the old woman had 
doae, and it suggested to them an organ- 
ization for doing such work as the od1d 
lady had inaugurated. All this made 
the teamsters so grateful that they went 
among their employers and others with a 
subscription paper, and raised a fund 
that brought the old lady an annuity for 
life. So one poor old woman and her 
ash-pan not only kept the poor overload- 
ed horses from falling, and stopped the 
blows and curses of drivers, but made 
every animal in the city more comfortable, 
improved and beautified the city itself, 
and excited an epoch of good feeling and 
kindness the end of which no one can 
tell.— Exchange. 


He Wasn't Ashamed. 


A clerk and his country father entered 
a restaurant one Saturday evening, and 
took seats at a table where sat a telegraph 
operator and a reporter. The old man 
bowed his head and was about to say 
grace, when a waiter flew up, singing, ‘'I 
have beefsteak, codfish balls, and bull- 
heads.” Father and son gave their or- 
ders,and the former again bowed his 
head. The young man turned the color 
of a blood-red beet, and, touching his 
arm, exclaimed in a low, nervous tone: 
Father, it isn’t customary to do that in 
restaurants.’’ ‘‘It’s customary with me 
to return thanks to God wherever I am,” 
said the old man. For the third time he 
bowed his head, and his son bowed. his 
head, and the telegraph operator paused 
in the act of carving his beefsteak, and 
bowed his head, and the journalist pushed 
back his fishball, and bowed his head, 
and there wasn’t a man who heard the 
short and simple prayer that didn’t feel 
a profounder respect for fthe old farmer 
than if he had been the President of the 
United States.—Syracuse Standard. 


The world has lived with human beings 
in it a good many hundred years now, 
and the faithful wife and mother still 
ranks first among women. All other 
grades from her rank downward.—Chi- 


cago Tribune. 


New Theologies a Failure. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST; D.D. 


There are many teachers in these days : 
who claim that the gospel is an outliving 
thing: that it belongs to a more primitive 
period ; that in this broad and sunlit age 
we have arrived at a higher plane, and 
need a stronger food. Now, when a 
candidate advances with his propositions, 
and presents himself for our suffrage, we 
have a right to ask, What has been his 
past? What has he done? was Na- 
poleon’s question before he would pro- 
mote. hat has been the record of our 
new theologies? I answer, that there is 
not a single triumph which either an un- 
evangelical confeesion or a sceptical indi- 
vidual has achieved, in the line of a 
broader civilization or a stronger building 
up of the kingdom of righteousness and 
justice among men. Men do not go to 
the stake for negation. Those who deny 
the divinity of the Lord, or believe in a 
universal salvation without regard to the 
deeds of the lifetime, have never made 
sacrifices to propagate their opinion, or 
expended money to carry their gospel to 
the poor at home. Look over the world’s 
missionary map. Who arethe men who 
have gone to distant lands, and set up 
the printing-press, and reared schools, 
and gathered in orphans, and carried 
healing of the body to sufferers? Are 
they the spirits which disbelieve the Holy 
Trinity, or the inspiration of the Bible, or 
the divinity of Christ, or the conversion 
of the soul? From what kind of homes 
did such men as Carey and Marehman 
and Ward come? Across what kind of 
thresholds did Judson and Newell march 
to India and immortality? Who conceiv- 
ed the idea of carrying fundamental 
truths to China, and Japan, and the is- 
lands of the sea; and are now trying to 
plant the seeds of western civilization 
and broad intelligence along the Congo, 
and thus open up new pathways for the 
coming millions of Africa? ho have 
educated hundreds on the Sandwich Is- 
lands, or translated the masterpeices of 
English thought into many languages of 
this babbling earth, and produced a new 
literature everywhere? Who of the skep- 
tical poets or scholars fixed the modern 
form of any great language? Yet this 
has been achieved by Christian men, in 
both Germany and Great Britain. It was 
done by Luther for German literature 
when he gave his version of the Bible to 
the Fatherland. From that source has 
sprung all that is good and strong and 
beautiful in the German literature of the 
succeeding centuries. Klopstock, Les- 
sing, Goethe and Schiller would have 
been impossible without it. Never did 
the English tongue assume its fixed and 
pure form until the King James’ version 
of the Bible saw the light. 


The Power of Love. 


A lady connected with the Sanitary 
Commission during the war gives the fol- 
lowing incident: 

Oo a bleak day in February she was 
making preparations to visit the army at 
Young’s Point, and was to leave in the 
night train for Cairo. A bright-looking 
woman, leading two handsome little 
boys, came in, saying, ‘‘! have brought 
a box for you to take to my husband, and 
my boys for you tosee. When you get 
to Vicksburg, please find Peter R , 
I want you to tell him his boys look well, 
and his wife, too. Tell him we are all 
getting along first-rate; that I get ps 
of work, and the boys are good and obe- 
dient, and not to fret about us.” ‘‘I am 
glad to be the bearer of such good 
news,’ replied the lady, ‘‘and I will ree 
your husband and give it to him.’’ Then 
the woman drew her hands from her 
coarse mittens and held them up, crack- 
ed and bleeding. ‘‘Don’t tell him, I be- 
seech you,” she said, ‘‘that I have worn 
the skin off my hands washing every 
day; and don’t tell him that I have put 
the little boys to bed when they come 
from school to keep them warm, as | 
have no wood nor lights; don’t tell him 
that often when I come home after a hard 
day’s scrubbing, my garments freeze stiff. 
It is all true, but still we are well, and 
keep warm in bed, and are not marching 
in mud or snow, or sick in hospitals. 
Tell Peter all the good you can, and 
keep back all the bad.” 

That waa the power of love. Miser- 
ably poor, she could still send her hus- 
band a box, and she sent him all that 
she could that was good, and kept back 
all the bad. Self was forgotten. The 
beloved objects filled her heart. Would 
that the object of such devotion were al- 
ways worthy of it!—Southern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


The Joy of Decision. 


‘*Do you dance?” was asked a young 
miss. 

‘‘] do not dance now,” she said; ‘I 
have given it up. For a long time I} 
danced. My conscience opposed it; my 
mother disapproved of it.. Becoming a 
Obristian, | tound I could not conscien- 
tiously longer engage in it. I do not 
find fault with those who dance and play 
cards, but for myself I have decided. 

In a later conversation on the same 
subject, when the decision of some other 
ladies to dance no more was reported at 
the family circle, the same young lady 
remarked : 

‘*‘T am glad to hear that. There is 
such pleasure in a final decision. | en- 
joy the right so much more when I have 
finally and positively decided in favor of 
it.”” 

In wavering is utter unrest; indecision 
is a thorn in the pillow! When the will 
does not assert itself as intellect and con- 
science direct, clouds gather over the 
soul and sorrow smiles. He is happiest 
who makes up his mind, firmly puts down 
his foot, dismisses forever the possibility 
of going back to the old practice, and 
walks forward with the self-respect 
which always comes from the conscious- 
ness of decisive action.—Sunday-school 


Journal, 


SIMMONS LIVER REGULATOR 


A Blessing. 

Nothing adds more to the security of life, 
of happiness and of health than a safe and 
reliable family medicine. 8. L. R. has won 
for itself the appellation of ‘‘the family 
blessing.’’ If a child has the colic it is sure, 
safe and pleasant. If the father is exhaust- 
ed, overworked, debilitated, it will restore 
his failing strength. If the wife suffers from 
dyspepsia, low spirits, headache, it will give 
relief. If any member of the family has 
eaten anything hard to digest, a dose of the 
Regulator will soon establish good digestion. 
It gives refreshing sleep, even in cases 
where narcotics have failed. Itis a prevent- 
ive, perfectly harmless, to begin with; no 
matter what the attack, it will afford relief. 
No error to be feared in administering; no 
injury from exposure after taking; no change 
of diet required; no neglect of duties or loss 
of time. Simmons Liver Regulator is en- 
tirely vegetable, and is the purest and best 
family medicine compounded. J. H. Zeilin 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., sole proprietors. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tae Paorrio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
| BOX 2348. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York, 

—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD 0. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E, K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm- 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House,,. 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rey. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Ohi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- | 


ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
coo street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
ndent. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. Doo.ey, Superintendent. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMEN? 


0S" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


THE CAROL 


—A BOOK OF— 


Religious Songs 


— FOR THE— 


Sunoay Schoof ajo the Home, 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


With poetical contributions by 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Hez- 
ekiah Butterworth, and many others. 
The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F. Root, 


J. R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss and J. B: 
Dykes, Stainer,;Barnby, Handel, Mendelssohn and 
other eminent composers, old and new. 


This work, longin preparation by an experienced 
Sunday School worker, contains over 200 separate 
musical selections,together with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
-ccasions of the Sunday School and the Home Altar. 


Price 85 cents cach by mall, postpaid; 
$3.60 dozen by express. not prepaid. 
Specimen Pages Free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


Weed 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna B8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com tion, Zinc and Babbiti 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


SUCCESSORS -IN GELLS- TO THE 


CINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRY CO 


CATALOGUE WITHIS00 TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San. Francisco. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cures AND Peas for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Address 

McSHANE & CO., 


Mention this paper. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Cogrenet, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


for Cold In the Head, 


Also 
Hay Fever, &c. 30 cents. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO - | 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Orr. GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Crry. 


FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations, 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. . Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
[e"Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
— $3 carriage hire is saved by stopping at this 
otel. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


Cc. A. SNOW & CoO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, D. O,. 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photographic Gallery. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


896 Market St., - San Francisco. 


Oopying and enlarging pictures in Orayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. Griswold 


Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., OOR. GEARY ST. 


WANTED— LADY Active aed intelli Te- 
resentin herown locality ap 

old firm. References required. Perm 

and good salary. GAY & BROS., 14 Barclay So Ne 
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* saving power of the Christian religion. 


welcome they were! not simply to the 


Spiriting, and more than compensated for 
the perepiring discomfort. 
one-fourth of the assembly consisted of 
educated deaf-mutes, some one (three or 


- platform and interpreted all that was said, 


going far for an anniversary, and find- 
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THE PaociFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Juty 21, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
cirico for one year. THE PacrFio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE PacirFic will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 21, 1886. 


In his personal and Presidential half- 
century address, Dr. Mark Hopkins 
called attention afresh to what a disci- 
plined mind is—that is, a mind so at com- 
mand that it can be fixed and held at 
will in attention upon any subject what- 
ever. He says that almost any one can 
concentrate his thinking upon any subject 
he is fond of, but that he cannot take it 
off and fix it upon another subject whie 
he cares little for. Now, in respect to 
religion, this lack of power to think 
closely and carefully and long upon it is 
often lamentable. Few would fail to be- 
come Christians if all persons would com- 
pel themselves to think attentively and 
long upon their need of Christ, and the 


Last Sunday brought us not only ce- 
lestial airs and sweeter influences than 
those of the Pleiades, but also the ocean 
winds, with cooling in their wings. How 


dwellers close by the ocean’s rim, but 
to the people at large, and particularly to 
the inhabitants of the interior, who suf- 
fered for ten days from most unusual 
heats, a sultry atmosphere, a disturbed 
electrical condition of earth and sky, 
evinced by thunder-showers, and by vis- 
itations of sun-stroke, such as have never 
been known before in all our experience 
on the Pacific Coast. All are feeling 
grateful and refreshed by this time, and 
we hope they will not again feel so keen- 


ly the power of the sun that ‘‘smites by 
day.” 


— 


The situation in Great Britain has not 
much changed for a week. The elections 
have gone so far that no changes in the 
parties, relatively, are possible. The 
Tories have about a hundred plurality 
over the supporters of Gladstone, but 
they lack thirty or forty of majority of 
the whole, and are not sure of making 
any combinations that will give them 
even a ‘‘working” majority. Lord Rose- 
berry is henceforth to lead the Liberals 
In ‘‘the Lords,”’ and is a very capable 
person, as well as a supporter of Glad- 
stone. The Marquis of Hartington and 
his special friends will be invited into a 
Tory Cabinet’s support. Bat to comply 
might sever them forever from the Lib- 
erals, and that they do not desire, since 
it might bring political ruin. We still 
think that out of the turmoil and strife is 
to come some noble scheme of federation. 


Last Thursday, at the Berkeley Insti- 
tution, the welcome of California to the 
Convention of Deaf-Mute Instructors 
was heartily extended, the Governor of 
the State taking the lead. The weather 
was as warm as the welcome, and the 
chapel was crowded more than full, to el- 
evate the temperature still higher. But 
the addresses were fine, enlivening, in- 


As about 


four in succession, in fact), stood on the 


and in detail, for their benefit. A more 
unique and interesting class of persons 
has never gathered on ourshores. They 
represent the ‘‘humanities’’ in more 
senses than one. It will do any of our 
readers good to mingle with them awhile. 


Oar fellow-citizens of French descent 
celebrated the ‘‘Fall of the Bastile” (a 
noted prison-house of despotism) on the 
14th of July, the anniversary of an event 
which occurred at the opening of the 
French Revolution, in 1789. Three years 
hence there will be a special, because a 
centennial, reason for celebrating this par- 
ticular event. At present it seems like 


ing only an unpleasant incident of a move- 
ment at that, to celebrate the day of the 
fall of the Bastile. The French Revolu- | 
tion, in spite of the benefits that have 
flowed from it, was a cyclone of horrors, | 
and hardly an occurrence to be remember- 
ed with joy and thanksgiving. Why not 
celebrate the founding of the Republic, 
or some like event, not haunted with 
grim memories, if some day is desired for 
the delectation of those only who have 


To all except a moving and interested 
number, it was a genuine political sur- 
prise when, late last week, the Governor 
issued a proclamation convening the Leg- | 
islature, in extra session, on the 20th of 
the current month. The object sought 
is to secure from the Legislature the 
adoption of one amendment to the Con- 
stitation touching the use of water for 
the purposes of irrigation; and another 
for the reorganization of the Supreme 
Court. It is difficult to see any wisdom 
in this action, because this Legislature 
has once tried its hand upon the water 
question without success, and because 
there are several vacant seats in each 
branch of the Legislature. It strikes us, 
aleo, that the Legislature to be chosen in 
November is the one to which such mat- 
ters should be submitted, as a body fresh 
from the people who had chosen them, 
after fair discussion, with these matters 
specially in view. However, we do not 
object to the submitting of the proposed 
amendments to the vote of the people, 
if they can be fitly framed, so as to in- 
terfere with no ‘‘vested rights,” and s0 
as to prevent all water monopolies, ripa- 
rian or anti-riparian. The public, no 
doubt, has a right to the use of the wa- 
ters of all streams, but the distribution 
of them must be in accord with all pri- 
vate rights and claims, both lega] and 
equitable. Let justice and honor rule all 
the State’s proceedings. 


We should like to say, with reference 
to the long extract in last week’s paper 
which ‘‘Americanus” quoted froz» one of 
our San Francisco dailies that it is hard- 
ly necessary for our average readera to 
be instructed on the Chinese question 
from that quarter. It would take a 
much firmer and sharper pen than the 
one which wrote that editorial to ‘‘punct- 
our correspondent, ‘‘N. R. J.” 
He is an intelligent, conscientious man, 
who knows the Chinese at home, as well 
as here in this country. The only way 
to effectually puncture what he maintains 
is to give something besides assertions, 
and to make the assertions themselves 
meet the case. Neither of these condi- 
tions were present in the criticism which 
was needlessly reprinted in our columns. 
That some persons, born in China and 
now in California, are virtually slaves, it 
would be possible to admit. The same 
may be said of several other foreigners 
and some Americans. It sometimes looks 
to us as if it were true of many members 
of labor unions. They are ‘‘servants of 
men.” But that any large proportion of 
Chinese in California ‘‘are purchased for 
long terms of labor,” ‘‘give a mortgage on 
theiy families,” ana ‘‘are rented out to 
our people by their owners,’ in any 
sense which makes them slaves, may be 
asserted, but it has never been proved. 
It is denied over and over again, not only 
by the six companies, but by the very 
parties who are called coolies. It is de- 
nied, also, by the brethren belonging to 
our Chinese Christian associations, whose 
opinion in regard to the matter is worth 
toa reader of this paper a great deal 
more than the assertion of an anonymous 
journalist. ALLON. 


The Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, the 
new President of Yale College (hbence- 
forth to be known as ‘‘Yale University’), 
delivered a very satisfactory inaugural 
on the 30th of June, from which we 
make a brief quotation: 


‘‘The fundamental idea of our theory 
of mental education is, I think, that of 
the superiority of man to his uses. Our 
primal thought has been to develop the 
individual man soundly and fully in him- 
self. The service which he does for the 
world is the natural outcome of what he 
is. Education is like Christianity in 
this regard. Christianity seeks first to 
lead ite disciples to be good, and then to 
do good. It aims at the former result 
because it knows that, if this is secured, 
the latter will surely follow. Its great 
and first object is the individual life. 
Everything else is the outgrowth of this. 
So it is with true education. It does for 
the mind what religion does for the heart. 
It builds up and builde out the man. 
The man, when it has accomplished its 
work within him, can use his knowledge 
and his powers wherever the world may 
need them, and he will do so if the no- 
ble impulses of educated manhood are in 
his spirit.” 


California State Sabbath-School Asso- 
ciation. 


Officers: President James M. Haven, 
Esq., Oakland; Treasurer, Samuel F. 
Bafford, 33 Geary Street, San Fradcisco; 
Secretary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francieco. Executive 
Committee: M. M. Gibson, D. D., Chair- 
man. Olass of 1887: Mr M. M. Gibson, D. 
D., San Francisco; Charles Geddes, San 
Francisco; H. C. Sigler, Los Angeles; J. 
W. Whiting, San Francisco. Class of 
1888:D. E. Bushnell, D. D., San Jose; 
Rev. T. S. Dann, San Jose; Selden 
Sturges, San Francisco; Rev. H. H. 
Rice, Oakland. Class of 1889: J. W. 
Butler, San Francisco; W. M. Searby, 
San Francisco; Rev E. R. Dille, Sacra- 
mento; David Sawtelle, San Francisco. 
—S. S. News. 


You have no call to write for re‘igious 
papers unless you can do go in an intelli- 


- 
— 


not forgotten their French. | 


gible hand. 


Edward McLean. 


|The face of this worthy brother was 
familiar to one of us while he wae in Yale 
College, and to all of us in the more re- 
cent years on these shores. And we de- 
sire to pay him our tribute of regard 
through this notice of his decease, which 
is copied from the Tribune of Oakland:] 


Edward McLean passed peacefully 
away from this mortal life on the last day 
of June. For the past few years he has 
lived at Pasadena or Los Angeles, and 
there he died. Most of his life in this 
State was passed in Oakland. He de- 
serves more than ‘‘the passing tribute of 
a sigh,” for his was a rare and noble life. 
Boru in Vernon, Conn., in 1818, he en- 
tered Yale College in 1839, and graduat- 
ed in 1843, distinguished rather for high 
character than brilliant scholarship. He 
came to California in 1849, and was for 
a time in the insurance business in San 
Francisco, and among the first. Hecame 
early to Oakland, and devoted himself to 
real estate. He was among the first 
trustees of the College of California, and 
always took great interest in all educa- 
tional matters. He achieved a goodly 
measure of success in making money, and 
was ever ready to share it with his rela- 
tives and friends and for the public 
good. Only those who know the value 
of highly educated, honest, earnest, noble 
men are apt to rightly estimate such a 
character as Edward McLean. He 
leaves a wife and two daughters, rich in 
the heritage of his virtues. An estimable 
sop died a short time ago. As such men 
pass away, they leave the stimulus of 
high endeavor for those who remain, The 
few days that are left to us should be 
more earnestly devoted to the honor of 
God and good of man. 


The Negatives of Character. 


BY REV. DR. A. Le. STONE. 


There are many positive qualities of 
mind and heart that seem to carry with 
them the chief forces of life and being, 
and to set up the stateliest pillars of char- 
acter. Tell us, is our natural demand of 
our teachers, what we are to be and fo 
do, that we may show forth the type of 
the noblest manhood, and exert the most 
productive influence upon our mates and 
our times! Set forth in clear and vivid 
portraiture the attributes we are to cher- 
ish against all opposition, and to develop 
in harvests of social beneficence! 

How shall we lay ourselves out that 
we may become fountains of life and 
health to those whom we may reach with 
blessing? The answer to such inquisition 
should be, as we feel, a statement of pos- 
itives, not of negatives, setting forth def- 
initely that which we shall seek and cher- 
ish with special diligence and care. 

To tell us, then, what we shall not be, 
and to hold us to this negative code of 
faith and practice, would seem to be a re- 
sponse to an inquiring mind, which 
should come home empty and fruitless. 
But the inspired teaching pursues this 
very vein, aud lays some of its chief em- 
phasis upon the lessons thus inculcated. 

The author of the Psalms begins his 
first composition—to be vocal down the 
ages—with a beatitude upon the man 
who takes to his heart three great nega- 
tives of willing and doing, as inaugurat- 
ing thus a life winning for him the favor 
of heaven: ‘‘Blessed is the man that 
walketh nof in the counsel of the ungod- 
ly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” 

Now, to realize and fulfill, in our own 

personal experience, each of these nega- 
lives, is not just to do nothing. It is to 
put forth a most intense and vigorous ef- 
fort to overcome temptation and to win a 
victory over a besetting evil laying siege 
to our souls. It is, for instance, to feel 
the full force of corrupting companionship, 
to meet the spell of its social charm, to 
understand how weak we are on the side 
of such a sympathetic plea, and to prefer 
the dullness and gloom of any solitude to 
the pestilential fervor of such a mate. It 
is to look upon the arrangements of un- 
godly men for enjoyment and gratifica- 
tion in their daily self-indulgent going 
and coming—a way in which they linger 
for their own pleasure, though forbidden 
of heaven—and to refuse, under all per- 
guasion, to stand with them in such 
courses, at any price. It is to hear the 
subtle criticism of those who presume to 
be wise enough to judge the divine plans 
of creation and Providence, and to paes 
upon them as inaugurating echemes all 
tainted with outcomes of shame and 
wrong, at which every honest finger 
should be pointed with scorn, and to 
wear, instead, the aspect of adoring wor- 
shipers. 

Such negatives, then, mean more than 
a skeptical query, here and there over- 
come by stern wrestling, and banished 
from the heart, even the stalwart resist- 
ance and denial of all evil assailing the 
Supreme One, and his schemes of royal 
procedure, and so achieving a triumph of 
faith not to be wrested from us. 

And there is often more heroic effort in 


negative than in the boldest outlay of 
adventurous action. So, let us study 
diligently and prayerfully that which we 
are not to be in desire, affection, purpose 
and execution, and practice, against all 
evil persuasion, a life of virtuous self-de- 
nial! 


Letter from Portland, Or. 


The prayer- meeting in the First 
church on Thursday, 5 une 24th, was 
an occasion long to be remember- 
ed. General Howard was present af- 
ter an absence of more than six years. 
After Mr. Clapp had spoken a few words, 
giving a practical and helpful exposition 
of Luke xxi: 34, he called the General 
forward, and asked him to speak to the 
people. He gave us one of his usual up- 
lifting and earnest talks, detailing some 
of his own varied experiences. When 


the General was a member of this church, 


’a renewed consecration to divine service 


the lifting and maintenance of such a | P 


during the time he was stationed here 
and at Vancouver as commander of the 
department of the Columbia, he made 
himself greatly beloved by all Christians, 
and the better class of the community 
generally, by his kindly and unostenta- 
tious manner and hearty Christian sym- 
pathy. And at this meeting was wit- 
nessed a grand outflow of brotherly love 
in the cordial greetings which were given 
him upon every hand; and, still farther, 
all were glad to meet your Dr. Warren 
upon his return from Saratoga, and hear 
a word from him. This was the first 
time most of us had seen this dear broth- 
er, but we knew him without an introduc- 
tion, and our pleasure in hearing his voice 
and takiog him by the hand can only be 
feebly expressed by words. May Dr. | 
Warren, with our much-loved Dr. At- 
kinson, who stands, relative to our church- 
es in the Northwest as Dr. Warren does to 
youre in California, be spared many years 
to continue their blessed work for the 
Master! I fear we do not fully appre- 
ciate the work of these brethren, and will 
not until they have been gathered home. 
A pleasing circumstance occurred at this 
meeting. An elderly gentleman, Major 
Proctor, being present, was introduced 
to General Howard at the close of the 
services. He said, ‘‘General, we meet 
under somewhat different surroundings 
from those of our last meeting.’’ General 
Howard inquired, ‘‘How so?” Then 
Mr. Proctor said: ‘‘It was May, 1865, 
when you, with Sherman’s army came to 
Raleigh, N. OC. I was there with Gen- 
eral Schofield.” Their voices were hush- 
ed, and they shook each other by the 
hand as only veterans can. 


A commercial traveler, representing a 
Milwaukee boot and shoe house, Mr. 
Thayer ky name, was in the Bible class, 
last Sabbath, July 4th. The miracle of 
restoring the blind man to sight, recorded 
in John ix, was the lesson for the day. 
Mr. Thayer said a little incident occurred 
during the war which impressed that 
portion of Scripture upon his mind so 
that he never forgot it. He, in company 
with many others, was in Libby prison. 
Of the number was an enthusiastic Chris- 
tian, but unskilled in worldly argument. 
His comrades would banter him, and pro- 
pound all sorts of ingenious questions, 
and, at length, he became bafflad beyond 
all endurance, and, losing patience, ve- 
hemently exclaimed: ‘‘You fellows can 
beat me talking. I can’t answer your 
arguments, but I know the Lord Jesus is 
my Saviour. I’ve got it here [striking 
his breast]. Read the ninth chapter of 
John; read the ninth chapter of John.” 


At the communion season in March, 
twenty one, I believe, united with the 
church, seventeen on profession. Dr. 
Atkinson conducted the service. In May 
the first communion occurred after Mr. 
Clapp’s arrival. At this time nineteen 
joined, eight on profession of faith. On 
last Sabbath twelve joined, six on pro- 
fession. The service, on this occasion, 
was impressive throughout, and was ren- 
dered more helpful to all thoughtful ones, 
at least, by the careful preparation and 
earnest words of the minister, not only 
during the time he presided at the ser- 
vice, but at the preparatory meeting. 
May his pleading words of exhortation 
to a higher and more pronounced Chris- 
tian life long ring in the ears of all hearers, 
and bring, as a fruitage, a renewed con- 
secration to the work of our Lord! 


In the evening Mr. Clapp delivered a 
patriotic sermon appropriate to the day. 
His text was Genesis xii: 1-3. He 
thought these words could be used as ap- 
propriately. in connection with the found- 
ing of this nation as of the Jewish na- 
tion in olden times. Our country had its 
foundations laid in solemn acts of devo- 
tion to Almighty God. This should be 
remembered by every Christian with a 
spirit of devout thanksgiving upon this 
natal day. Every heart should pray for 


at this hour, in view of the manifold 
mercies of God to us as a people. In 
history the hand of man is traced. We 
trace the hand of God in revelation. No 
strain of the imagination was required to 
see the dealings of God with us as a 
people, continually, since the beginning, 
and he believes the hope of our country 
was in the constraining power of the gos- 
pel of the Lord Jesus Christ. The pres- 
ent time in our history was a momentous 
one, and many vexed questions arose 
upon every hand which seemed difficult 
of solution. The application of the 
principles of true religion is the only 
remedy, and that was commended in the 
most tender and earnest words by the 
speaker. 


He was followed by a Mr. Washburn 
of New York, a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, who gave a brief 
but interesting statement of the work of 
that grand organization in the South. 
He then made an eloquent appeal in its 
behalf. The services of the evening were 
closed by taking up a collection for the 
Society. 

The usual sermon was omitted at this 
church on June 20th, and the time occa- 
ied by Mr. C. W. Watkins, member 
of the Y. M. C. A. International Execu- 
tive Committee, who made an earnest and 
stirring appeal in behalf of the Y. M. C. 
A. He adduced evidence to show that 
this organization was worthy of the best 
support; that it was not organized to take 
the place of the Church, but to supple- 
ment its work; that until the Oburch 
could be opened to the public seven days 
in the week would it do the work the 
Association is doing in many cities and 
‘towns of our land; that its great success 
was found in the fact that it was organ- 
ized effort on the part of young men for 
young men, and that not only was the 
moral welfare guarded, but the mental 
and social welfare of young men was ma- 
terially helped. The speaker gave in- 
stances showing great benefit to the 
churches through the Associatioa; that 
its membership and efficiency had been 
largely increased thereby. He believed 


destined to be one of the most potent 

agencies in solving the labor problem of 

the age. 
Jaly 8th. 


[For Tue Pacirio. 
The Chinese Problem Solved by Chris- 
tianity. 


We cut the following from the Hum- 
boldt Times, a paper published at 
reka, the initial point of working out the 
Chinese problem by lawless violence, 
where, in February, 1885, every China- 
man in the city and its suburbs were ex- 
pelled under pain of the gibbet; for a 
gibbet was erected in front of their quar- 
ters, and warning given that every Chi- 
naman seen after the hour of sailing of 
the steamer should be hung on that gal- 
lows, which was fully equiped with rope 
and tackle to haul the offender up. The 
result was that every household servant, 
every member of the Chinese mission 
class, in common with three or four hun- 
dred others, were driven out, and not one 
allowed to return to this day. That set- 
tled the Chinese problem ip Eureka, and 
that mode of settling it h4~ been copied 
generally in California. The people of 
Olympia, W. T., attempted to imitate 
the manners of the committee of fifteen 
that carried out the will of the mob in 
Eureka. The committe there numbered 
five, and the United States Court sent the 
whole five straight to the penitentiary, 
and left the Chinese problem to settle it- 
self in Washington Territory. The ar- 
ticle below is taken verbatim from the 
New York Herald. It is a piece of 
truthful history; the authority is unques- 
tionable. It isgiven under no bias of 
fanaticism. It is plain, matter-of-fact, re- 
citing the conduct of the best portion of 
New York society Christian people en- 
gaged in the noble work of Obristian- 
izing and Americanizing the heathen that 
come among them. It is an exhibition of 
the fruits of their endeavor. The New 
York Herald is not a paper to overdraw 
the picture in any particular. Lt gives it 
as it is. Please read it, and decide 
which is most in keeping with our pre- 
tensions as a free, Christian people—the 
California or the New York manner of 
solving the Chinese problem: 


THEY DO IT IN NEW YORK. 


‘‘The New York end of the Chinese 
problem went on a grand excursion up the 
Hudson yesterday, and was solved at Os- 
cawana Island. It was satisfactorily dem- 
onstrated that Chinamen and Caucasians 
can have a good time together. There 
were two thousand excursionists, five hun- 
dred being Chinamen, and the others 
guests. ‘I never expected to see a sight 
like this,’ said Captain Van Schaick of 
the Grand Republic. Chinamen march- 
ed in procession up the gang-plank at 
Twenty-second street, each escorting from 
one to three beautiful American girls, 
whose rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes 
were eloquent with nineteen centuries of 
civilization. Some of them brought the 
mothers of the girls along, too. The Sun- 
day-school Union people and the friends 
and teachers of the Chinese Sunday- 
schools of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City and Yonkers were the guests of the 
day. The great steamer was packed 
with pleasure-seekers on every deck. 
Aloft she looked like a Chinese war ves- 
sel. Gorgeous flags emblazoned with 
golden dragons floated fore and aft. 
Large spectral kites soared high in the 
heavens. Off Yonkers the great eyes 
of the paper monsters looked down on the 
Palisades, the villages and the green 
woods, while the Chinaman, in silken 
robes, who was teaching American girls 
kite-flying at the earthly end of the string, 
was the master of the situation. The 
kites sailed right along over the high- 
prized scenery of the Hudson, while the 
Grand Republic churned the silvery 
water and carried the twine. [t was a 
gay and curious spectacle. There were 
Chinamen without queues, or any article 
of Chinese garb, who were as well dress- 
ed and polished in their manners as mem- 
bers of the Chinese legation in Washing- 
ton. Oihers, in native garb, spun tops 
which whistled like a buzz-saw. Others 
again, luxurious in splendid silks, sat at 
the piano and organ on the upper decks, 
and played snatches from the Mikado. 
The glossy haired ex-heathen who wor- 
shiped a thirty-cent wooden god two years 
ago looked into the eyes of his Brooklyn 
girl aud sang— 

‘*«T’ve reached the land of corn and wine, 
And all its riches freely mine; 
Here shines undimmed one blissful day, 


For all my night has passed away. 
O Beulah land, sweet Beulah land!’ 


‘‘The two thousand excursionists reach- 
ed the green island of their destination 
at noon. ‘Come light ‘long!’ shouted 
the Chinese boys as they leaped ashore. 
Into the wood, over the rocks and among 
the wild flowers they went, and for the 
first time Chinamen were heard to laugh 
and shout as if they were the happiest 
mortals on earth. The fields were gay 
with colored kites; strings of red and 
green fire-crackers, suspended from the 
trees, were fired with complicated report; 
fiery serpents went hissing through the 
branches; twenty or thirty small boats 
manned by Chinamen, and filled with girls 
and their mothers, were rowed swiftly up 
and down the river. At 1 o’clock an 
immense banquet was served under the 
trees. Everything was excellent. The 
trip back to the city was marked by gay- 
ety. The band played, there was sing- 
ing and dancing, men and women skipped 
the rope, kites sailed in the evening sky, 
while flowers in the hands of every wom- 
an showed that the Chinese did not lack 
gallantry. The strictest propriety was ob- 
served throughout, and it was particu- 
lary noticeable that the Chinamen made a 
point of showing how much civilization 
a Chinamen can force into the barbarism 
of an American picnic. Orowds were at 
the pier last night to see the disembarka- 
tion. The sights of Chinese eacorts 
walking with pretty American girls was 
a stunner to the motley crowd on the 
piers. But there was no disturbance, 


that the influence of the Association was 


| and the Chinamen took their girls home | 


as if they owned the tewn.—New York 
Herald of June 29th.’’ CO. A. H. 

(It will be recollected that the occasion 
of the rising against the Chinese was the 
killing of a prominent citizen. He wag 
passing along the street of Eureka when 
he was struck by a shot fired ina fight 
between two parties of Chinamen.—Eb. | 


Wome Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Denver—Chicago. 


‘‘What discovery did you make?” 
was the question a hard, clear-headed 
deacon asked on our return from Sarato- 
ga. [tis a fair question, and worth a 
careful answer. We discovered Denver. 
The one interest to us in that city of 60,- 
000 inhabitants was its churches, eight 
or ten of which belong to our order. Just 
one day, and it was the Sabbath, 
we spent in that midway, inter-ocean 
city. We took no drives, went to no 
parks, climbed up into no factories or 

ublic buildings; therefore can report but 
little in general or detail of this notable 
city of the great West. We saw enough, 
however, of the streets, buildings and 
people as we passed to and from church 
that challenged remark and admiration, 
besides its elevation of 6,000 feet from 
the sea level. It is regal, and beautiful 
for situation. It has room to grow in all 
directions, and is growing fast enough. 
Plenty of water and pure air minister 
comfort to the inhabitants, who are said 
to seldom complain about beiog sick. 
Shade trees and running streams beautify 
the wide and well-kept streets. Homes 
of the rich and homes of the thrifty wage- 
workers give it an air not seen in many 
cities. Enterprise, life, clean-cut and 
bright, evidently have plenty to do in 
Denver. There is racket in the air, and 
cobble-stones talk back to you as you 
stand or pass along. 

We took a seat next to the door, and 
persistently declined to be led up nearer 
the pulpit. It was one of the largest 
and best churches in the city. The con- 
gregation was full, intelligent, responsive. 
The minister preached a sermon that he 
liked. He said so many smart things 
about church members—the way they 
prayed, the way they lived, etc.! He 
enjoyed giving them a lift or a shake—a 
good one, too. It was entertaining to 
catch his side hits or dodge his thrusts, 
but it was discouraging to hear him 
preach. It kept coming up, the query, 
Are there no Christians in Denver? Yea, 
there were, for we saw them—men and 
women in the Sunday-school, where the 
Christians had it all their way, evidently. 
Intellectually considered, that pulpit was 
weil supplied; buat is that all? 

Not a soul that we knew in Denver, 
but it was not a lonely day. Eight or 
ten Congregational churches within ‘the 
city limits, and a full representation of 
other denominations, made it a home-like 
place. Our churches, all but one, are 
still aided churches, but they are push- 
ing, alert, productive. Without waiting 
to be opulent and self-supporting, they 
improve every opportunity to plant a 
mission, the seed of a future church. 
Their spirit is their power and their glo- 
ry. God bless them! 

In Chicago we discovered some things 
that everybody knew—a tremendous city 
claiming 750,000 inhabitants; railroads, 
ve3sels, boulevards, churches, Sunday- 
schools, haymarkets, Christians, anarch- 
ists—no end to them, except theze last. 
As far as possible Chicago is rushed 
through like lightning. Tbe man that 
gets out a patent for cramming a forenoon 
into five seconds need go no farther than 
Chicago for his everlastiog fortune. As 
it is, cable-cars go on the dead run; pas- 
sengers—ladies excepted—must skip and 
skurry off and on “at the risk of the own- 
er,’ Elevators catch you up to the 
eleventh story before you can say ‘‘ Jack 
Robinson.” The time that Chicago 
sweats and swears is when the bridge is 
open, and must stay open five minutes, 
for the convenience of the small schooner 
and propeller. The next thing to do is 
to invent phantom masts and smoke- 
stacks. Happy that day for East Side, 
West Side, North Side and South Side! 
From present appearances the census of 
1890 will probably rank this phenomenal 
city the second in the Union. Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia may say no to this, but 
wait and see. What is Chicago without 
its railroads and shipping? without ita 
hotels, stores? without its churches, 
Sunday-schools, etc. ? 

Going into Dennett’s eatiag-house on 
Madison street, we saw on the walls 
Scripture texts in large characters, some 
elegantly framed. Queer substitutes, 
we thought, for chromos of game, fish, 
watermelons, fruits, etc. Not only that; 
the epee. as we were told, regularly 
assembles his employes every day for 
family worship. There have been no 
strikes in that inn as yet. The house is 
closed on Sunday. Why not reverse the 
order, keep this one open and shut up 
the others on that day ? 

We also discovered and saw in Chica- 
go a Sunday-school which, of its kind, is 
the only one on the planet. 

The most driving and busiest man in 
that city is C. B. Holmes, the superin- 
tendent of some ninety miles of street 
railroads, operated by cables and horses, 
who is also superintendent of the Cly- 
burne-avenue Sanday-school. If there is 
a man who, for reasons, can be excused 
from the least work on the Sabbath day, 
he is the man. Seven miles from his 
house is his mission school—fourteen 
long miles to travel to begin with. In 
that district the poor are huddled in vast 
hosts. In the building, which cost $35,- 
000, he has gathered a school of over 
4,000 children. That great building has 
frequently had within its walls at one 
time 3,500 little ones. With the excep- 
tion of the infant class of 400, the school 
is taught by one person, Mr. Holmes. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


He has no teachers. It would take 400 
to run the school in the regulation way, 
to obtain which would be next to impos- 
sible. The platform is so arranged that 
every person in the vast hall has a full 
view of the hymns and texts printed on 
large sheets of thick brown paper. To 
operate these sheets requires skill, 
strength, endurance, which can come only 
by almost years of practice. It is a part 
of Mr. Holmes’ duty to work those im- 
mense cards. Three solid evenings of 
each week he gives to prepare himeelf for 
his Sunday-school work; and yet he is a 
busy man, a man of affairs, the responsi- 
ble man of one of the largest corporations 
of a ‘no mean city.” But we must re- 
serve fuller details of this Chicago school 
for our next column. 


Religious intelligences, 


Pacific Coast. 


At the meeting of the Congregational 
Club on Monday next, in Parlor A, Pal- 
ace Hotel, at 1:30P.m., Rev. C. T. 
Weitzel of Santa Barbara, and Rev. H. 
H. Cole pf Tucson, A. T., will deliver 
addresses. A very interesting meeting 
is anticipated. 

Rev. Dr. H. M. Storrs closed his most 
acceptable vacation services in the First 
church in this city last Sabbath, preach- 
ing twice to very large audiences. As 
we approached the church in the morning, 
alittle late, we were told, to our surprise, 
that every seat on the first floor was tak- 
en, and that we could only fiad room in 
the gallery. Such audiences are not us- 
ual in mid-summer, and must have been 
very gratifying to Dr. Storra. He is 
spending this week at Monterey; he 
leaves next week, via Portland and the N. 
P.R. R., forhome. Rev. Dr. Barrows is 
expected to return to day, and be at the 
prayer-meeting this evening, and to fill 
his own pulpit next Sabbath morning. 
In the evening there is to be a praise ser- 
vice. 

Plymouth church was crowded last 
Thursday evening, to witness the nup- 
tial ceremonies of Mr. David M. Gove 
and Miss Rose Standish Parker. The 
church was beautiful with the elaborate 
floral decorations, by the young ladies of 
-the church, friends of the bride, who 
took great pleasure in showing this trib- 
ute of appreciation for their friend. The 
lovely floral arch, in which the delicate 
wild-wood flowers were combined with 
the more gorgeous blooms from the gar- 
den, the marriage-bell, the two doves 
surmounting the arch, the luxuriant 
bank of flowers in front of the pulpit, 
garlands, flowers in many beautiful de- 
signs, and all embowered in by the 
mammoth ferns sent by a friend from the 
forest delle near Redwood, made a setting 
of marvelous beauty for the bride in her 
white satio drees, and the bridal party, 
which consisted of her father, the groom’s 
best man, four bridesmaids and four 
groomsmen. These young people, Mr. 
avd Mrs. Gove, are valued members of 
Plymouth church, and always ready for 
any good word aud work, and the heart- 
felt love and prayers of the church at- 
tended them on their happy bridal occa- 
sion. Com. 


‘‘The Presence of Christ in Suffering’’ 
was Professor Mooar’s theme at Piym- 
outh-avenue church, Oakland, Sabbath 
morning. 

Rev. W. H. Cooke of Golden Gate 
church, Oakland, is rusticating in Yo- 
semite valley. Last Sabbath morning 
Rev. Mr. Merrill filled his pulpit, and 
Rev. Dr. Mooar officiated at night. 


Rey. A. J. Wells of Los Angeles is 
having a vacation for rest and recupera- 
tion, in the Mt. Shasta locality. 


A treat is in store for church and 
temperance people at Platt’s Hall in this 
city, on Thursday evening of this week. 
That well-known divine and celebrated 
temperance worker and prohibition lead- 
er, Rev. I. K. Funk, D.D., editor-ia- 
chief of the New York Voice, the organ 
of the national prohibition party, will 
lecture on ‘‘The Great Issues of the 
Day.’’ Those having the meeting in 
charge hope and expect there will be a 
large attendance. 

‘*What manner of man is this?” was 
the topic at Crocketts Sabbath morning. 
“The subject in the evening was ‘‘Our 
Temptations and Our Safety.’’ 


Rev. P. S. Knight of Salem, Ov., is in 
attendance at the Deaf-Mute Convention 
at Berkeley this week. Our good broth- 
er is in charge of the Oregon S:ate Insti- 
tution, located at Salem. We are al- 
ways glad to welcome him in our office. 


Two united with our church in Modes- 
to last Sabbath. 


The Congregational church of Santa 
Cruz was re-opened Sabbath before last. 
It bad been closed for repairs some three 
Sabbaths. About $750 was expended 
in a new carpet, newjcushions, fresco- 
paper, etc. While the church was closed 
the pastor, Rev. Mahlom Willett, was 
absent upon his vacation at Lake Tahoe. 
The people placed a purse of $60 in his 
hands before departure, to pay expenses. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook preached at Berke- 
ley from I John ii: 3: ‘‘It doth not yet 
appear,’ etc.; topic, ‘‘The Voice and 
Silence of Scripture as to the Future 
State.” 

Rev. Mr. Starr preached at Market- 
street church, and Rev. Mr. Weitzel at 
the First church, Oakland. 


In the Vongregational church, Benicia, 
the pastor, Rev. Dr. Willey, preached 
on last Sabbath morning and evening, on 
“*How is it that ye do not discern this 
time?” drawing his facts from Dr. 
Strong’s book ‘‘Our Country.” He and 
his family were greeted on their return 
to Benicia by a delightful surprise-gath- 
ering on Friday evening last, in Mr. and 
Mrs. Pioda’s spacious rooms. 

In Plymouth church last Sunday 
morning Rev. Mr. Noble preached on 
**Christ and the Church,” and in the ev- 


ening his subject was ‘‘A Bad Start in 
Life,” a sermon for the young people. 


The Ventura County Sunday-school 
Convention that met at Santa Paula Fri- 
day and Saturday of last week was 
good and healthful, but not so largely at- 
tended as it should have been. 


A mutual council, called by the 
church at Houghton and the First 
church of Montesano, Washington Ter- 
ritory, was convened July 7th, at the 
latter place, to inquire into the obstacles 
existing to prevent the union of said 
First Congregational church of Montesa- 
no with the Mount Zion Congregational 
church of the same place. The result of 
the council brought to light very serious 
obstacles to such union in the way of 
charges of immoral character against a 
certain member in each of these two 
cburches, and each church was advised 
to proceed to a thorough investigation 
in the case of each; and, failing io this, 
on the part of either church, that a future 
council be called for the purpose of such 
investigation. The churches participat- 
ing in the council were Plymouth of 
Seattle, the Tabernacle of Whitcom, the 
Oberlin church of Steilacoom, the First 
of Olympia and Oregon City, Or., Rev. 
George A. Rockwood being Moderator, 
and Rev. James Campbell, Scribe. 


Eureka, July 12, 1886 —Rev. D. D. 
Bowman of the Second Congregational 
church is away on a vacation. Last 
evening the Methodist Episcopal Church 
suspended service and united with the 
First Congregational church, to listen to 
a lecture from the venerable Dr. Seeley, 
a returned missionary of the Presbyteri- 
an Board from India, who gave tbrilliog 
accounts of his experience among the 
Hindoos. The house was packed, and 
the Doctor spoke for an hour, command- 
ing undivided attention. The missionary 
cause scored an advantage last evening 
in the minds of our people. 


In Sonoma, July 4th, there was one 
addition, by letter, to the church. July 
llth, under the direction of several mem- 
bers of the church at Sonoma, a branch 
Sunday-school was organized at the San 
Luis schoolhouse,with Rev. A. Drahma as 
Superintendent. Prospect good for twen- 
ty or thirty scholars, some of whom have 
been attending no Sunday-school. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS, | 


PRESBYTERIAN.—A church of fourteen 
members has been organized at Temescal. 
There have been thirteen additions 
to the church in Dixon lately, and six to 
the church in Merced. Rev. I. B. 
Atherton has been engagad to supply the 
pulpit of the Covelo church, and Rev. 
M. D. A. Steen of Snohomish for the 
Woodbridge church. Rev. N. B. 
Klink has been supplying the pulpits of 
the Redding and Anderson churches. 


Meruopist.—Rev. Arthur Briggs, 
son of Dr. M. C. Briggs of Napa, is sup- 
plying the pulpit of Rev. Dr. Wylie in 
the Presbyterian church, Napa, during 
the month of July. Rev. H. C. Tall- 
man will commence camp-meeting in 
Green Valley on August 5th. 


Baptist.—Rev. S. B. Morse of East 
Oakland reports a Sunday-school of 250. 
Rev. G. KR. Read has started a 
Sunday school of about forty near the 
college grounds, Kast Oakland. Rev. 
George B. Rieman gave the hand of fel- 
ship to five new members in Alameda re- 
cently. Rev. C. H. Carpenter and 
wife go on their own acccount as mission- 
aries to the Ainos of Japan. 


EpiscopaL.—Rev, A. B. Spaight has 
accepted a call to Nevada City. 
Steps are being taken to build a church 
in Tulare. Rev. H. D. Lathrop, 
D.D., has entered upoa his duties at 
Kast Oakland. 


Resolutions. 


Ata meeting of the vestry of Grace 
Reformed Episcopal church, Petaluma, 
Cal., held on June 24, 1886, the follow- 
ing preamble aud resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted: 

‘‘WHEREAS, Our pastor, the Rev. 
George B. Allen, has tendered his resig- 
nation as rector of Grace church, in this 
city, and, 

‘‘Wuereas, We feel that, in making 
this decision, he is actuated by unselfish 
motives and a desire to extend and broad- 
en his field of labor in the Master’s vine- 
yard, therefore, be it 

‘* Resolved, That, in accepting the res- 
ignation which severs our relations as 
pastor and people, we do so with feelings 
of heart-felt sadness. 

‘* Resolved, That, during the years of 
his pastorate with us, we have recog- 
nized his untiring zeal, Christian forti- 
tude and self-sacrificing devotion. 

‘*Resolved, That we cheerily bear 
testimony to his faithfulnese as a pastor, 
his ability asa preacher, and his unblem- 
ished character as a Christian; and we 
heartily.commend him to any congrega- 
tion that may desire his services as 
worthy of their eateem and affection. 

“Resolved, That, in parting, our kind- 
est wishes will ever attend him, while we 
invoke the blessing of the Master to abide 
with him in all of the years of the future. 

‘* Resolved, That these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of the church, 
and a copy forwarded to the retiring pas- 


tor. 
Attest: O. Perkins, 
**Sec’y of the Vestry.” 


The Rev. Mr. Allen has received a 
**Letter Dimissory’’ from the ecclesias- 
tical authority of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church to that of the Congregation- 
al Church, and is now ready to supply 
any church that may desire his services. 
Mr. Allen has been on this Coast eight- 
een years—-eight in Carson, Nev., and 
ten in Petaluma, Cal., and most of the 
time has been a member of the Standing 
Committee, which is a position next to 
the Bishop in the Episcopal Church. 
He has been very successful in the Sun- 
day-school work, and has always taken 
an active part in the temperance eocieties 


‘in the place where he has labored. 


Letters from India—IV. 


PasuMALAI. 

The week has been filled with work, 
and I never saw anything like it the 
way the time flies here. Last Thursday, 
(Thanksgiving Day) we all met at Ti- 
rumaugalam, where a new and very pret- 
ty church was dedicated. The misaion- 
aries arrived in time for breakfast, which 
was 9:30, and in a tent constructed of 
cocoanut branches and leaves. The table 
at which we sat down was cuneiform, 
and thus accommodated all; and, at the 
same time, brought us near together. I 
had not met Mr. and Mrs. Hazen, or 
Mrs. Howland, or Mrs. Chester and Mr. 
Noyes; so it was pleasant on that ac- 
count. Mrs. Hazen is very delicate, but 
very agreeable. Mrs. Howland also is 
delicate, though stout and well-looking. 
She had a very hard time when first here, 
twelve years ago, alone with her hus- 
band, forty miles from Madura, with no 
white face near, and often shut in by the 
impassable condition of the roads, so that 
they could neither see nor be seen for, 
sometimes, months. Now their field is 
the largest in the mission, and, during 
the past year, has been visited by the 
Lord’s spirit; and many have been added 
to the church. They (the Howlands) 
go home for rest next February, after 
twelve years’ stay in this field. They 
are not anxious to go; and, in fact, others 
have said that they did not want to go 
home, for it meant leaving children, and 
that was too hard. At the dedication we 
all assembled in the church, the nativee 
sitting around on the floor, a few Brah- 
mins (heathen) occupying some seats in 
back, with the missionaries all seated 
round the pulpit. After the usual ded- 
icatory exercises, the natives, after their 
custom on festival occasions, brought 
around wreaths made of sweet-smelling 
flowers, and large enough to hang from 
shoulder to waist. Hach missionary put 
on one; then an urn was filled with san- 
dal-wood water, and into this you touch- 
ed the end of your finger, and the deli- 
cious fragrance remained for some time. 
After the services were over, the people 
brought their offerings, which consisted of 
a singular variety. Some gave their 
rings to be sold (they are a jewel-loving 
people here); some brought rice, chickens, 
corn, cabbage, and other fruits of the 
earth. It was all they had to give, for 
they are very poor. Here poverty is 
great; of it you have no conception. 
They did what they could; and, you 
know, that is all the Lord requires. A 
number gave money, and the little they 
gave means much to them, though it 
goes but a little way in paying for the 
church. The Board have not allowed 
Tracy funds enough for.it, but he hopes 
to get more from home people. A merry 
time war had in auctioneering all that 
had been brought. After this came the 
missionary dinner, then a prayer-meeting 
for the missionaries and their families 
alone. At 5:30 we were ready to return 
home. We had driven down from Pas- 
umalai along a pretty road, and so re- 
turned home, arriving about 8 Pp. m., after 
a pleasantly spent day. Speaking of the 
poverty of this people, it was brought 
home to me as Tracy, the other day, 
took me into one of his weavers’ huts; 
and, as this was similar to what thou- 
sands live in here, I had an excellent op- 
portunity of learning of the home life of 
this class. The hut was a mud affair, 
about fifteen by eight feet, and about 
eight feet high, covered with a thatched 
roof of leaves, one little loophole for 
light, and a door to enter about four feet 
high. In this little place the weaver and 
his family lived, worked, ate and slept. 
Nothing covered the ground floor, and 
there was little else there besides the dish 
to cook in, and the weavers tools.’ Ags 
I sat, or rather squatted, there (for there 
was no place to sit down) | thought how 
different the lot of the children of men in 
this world—-ease and comfort in Awmer- 
ica and England for the few who even 
grumble in their affluence; hardship, 
poverty and suffering to thousands in this 
land of idolatry and superstition. It isa 
sober and tremendous fact that so many 
millions live in such cramped quarters, 
with no comforts, and on the most scanty 
fare. You have poor in every city in 
America, but they are few when compar- 
ed with the swarms in this country, and 
fare better. Those who are dissatisfied 
with the sphere in which God has placed 
them should come out here for a short 
time, look about them, and they then 
would return more willing to follow what 
Paul admonishes; viz., to be content in 
whatsoever state they are. To-morrow 
(Sunday) Iam to preach in the church 
before the students and others, by means 
of an interpreter. It will be a little sin- 
gular to have to pause at every sentence 
and allow another to speak. The Sun- 
day following comes the monthly English 
service, at which [ preach without inter- 
preter. Ihave been asked, and have 
consented, to prepare the examination pa- 
per in logic for the students, which takes 
place next week, before the Christmas 
vacati ave hardly looked at logic 

ce the dave of the university, but 
€ spare moments in re- 
viewing and preparing myezelf to examine 
the papers. It is a pleasant diversion 
from the study of so much Tamil, which, 
by the way, is an exceedingly hard lan- 
guage, and the grammar poor, and the 
munshi poorer; they (the munshis) are 
not like our home teachers; they do not 
drill, but only follow your lead. I have 
tosay to him, ‘‘Now, do this; now, that; 
now hear me conjugate; now hear me 
decline,”’ etc. 

Yesterday seemed more like Sunday 
to us, for I preached, and had the privi- 
lege of listening to a sermon, though it 
was my Own voice that was speaking, 
and felt nearer God than for some time 
past. Weare starving for the preached 
Word, and for Christian helps and com- 
munion with saints. You little know 
your privileges at home, nor the value of 
them; but if you could be deprived of 
them for about six months you would 
duly appreciate and sigh for them. I un-| 


derstand why Paul asked his disciples 
to pray for him; those in the thick of the 
fight need mach prayer continually as- 
cending for them. 

PasvMALal. 

I have just been translating a little 
story with my munshi; and, to show 
how we have to twist and reverse our 
English sentences, I will give it to you 
literally. It is called the ‘‘Honey-Drop 
Tumult”: 

‘*‘A Muhammudan, a great in town to 
the bazar, having gone, honey which 
will buy, the time a drop honey was 
spilt; of it upon a fly having come it 
alighted. That fly there which was a 
lizard having seized took; that lizard 
the bazar man’s cat, having seized, 
took; that cat the Mubammudan’s 
dog having bit, it pat; that dog, 
the bazar man having beaten, hav- 
ing killed, he put; that bazar man 
the Muhammudan, having cut down, he 
put; that Muhammudan the other bazar 
men having cut down, they put. Those 
bazar men the Muhammudans, havin 
come, having surrounded, took; an 
those and these on this side one hundred 
persons on that side, one hundred per- 
sons to die, indeed; utter confusion fol- 
lowed in town,’’ etc. 

After reading such a sentence, I feel 
as if 1 would, to put myself—clear as 
mud, isn’t it? 


The Solution of the Moral Problems 
Which Are Before Us. 


BY REV. JEROME DEAN DAVIS, D.D., JAPAN, 


It is hardly necessary to enumerate 
what these problems are. Dr. Josiah 
Strong has portrayed them so vividly 
in his remarkable book, ‘‘Our Country,” 
that its readers either charge him with 
having the nightmare when he wrote it, 
or they are themselves troubled with a 
nightmare at the thought of them as he 
portrays them. The fact is, the book, as 
a whole, is not an overdrawn picture. 
We are confronted with moral problems 
so vast that no human eye can fully 
measure them, and no human pen can 
fully describe them. The burning ques- 
tion is, How are they to be met and solv- 
ed? We have intemperance and Mor- 
momism and Romasism and immigration 
and socialism branching out into Com- 
munism and Nihilism; we have labor 
and capital—the vast accumulations of 
wealth on the one hand, and the masses 
of the poor on the other; we have the 
problem of our great cities and the prob- 
lem of the great South; and then we have 
that other mighty problem, which is in 
danger of being forgotten from the num- 
ber and the magnitude of the nearer ones, 
of the millions beyond who sit in dark- 
ness. We may try to shrink from the 
solution of these, but we cannot shrink 
from them; they are upon us; we can- 
not escape them; they must be met and 
eolved. It is certain that legislation 
alone will not solve a single one of them. 
They are moral questions, and only mor- 
al forces can solve them. God himself 
cannot solve these problems, only as hu- 
man instruments co-operate with him in 
the work. The divine forces are all 
ready to do this work; it is only a ques- 
tion of co-operation on the part of the hu- 
man instruments. There is money enough 
in the hands of the Church to do all this 
work. There is nearly nine billions of 
dollars of wealth in the hands of the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ in this land. 
The annual increase of wealth of the 
church members is nearly four millions 
of dollars. Oae-tenth of this increase 
would be all that is needed. 

There are men enough to do the work; 
there is influence and power enough to 
do it all, provided it was linked to the 
divine power and influence, which is 
ready at hand. The first thing needed 
is to appreciate the work to be done. I 
wish every Obristian in the land could 
read Dr. Strong’s book, ‘‘Our Country.” 
I wish all could get a glimpse of the 
eight hundred million who are yet in 
heathen darkness in the regions beyond. 
I wish all could realize that the vast 
mass of the adult populations of these 
nations must be eternally lost unless 
Christ is presented to them during this 
generation. The lost condition of the 
heathen world without Christ has been 
left out of our preaching, and our think- 
ing, and our praying, so long that the 
present generation ot Christians do not 
realize it, and they are even beginning 
to doubt it. 

The next thing necessary is to realize 
our responsibility in reference to this work. 
If every Christian could take Christ’s 
last command, ‘‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the goepel to every creature,” 
as personally binding upon him, so that 
he would feel that preaching the gospel 
to every creature in this land and in 
every land, and leading all to Christ, 
was to be made the great impelling prin- 
ciple of his life, of all his plans, his pray- 
ers, his labors, his money-making aud 
his money-using, there would be money 
enough and men enough and prayers 
enough to do this work. Christians 
would be glad to give their money; they 
would be glad to give their sons and 
daughters, even if it took them to the 
ends of the earth. 

But (3) we need to realize that the 
real power in all this work is a divine 
power. CObrist prefaced this command 
by the assertion that ‘‘ All power is given 
unto me in heaven and on earth.”’ We 
are the human instruments, but the pow- 
er which must energize and u3e these io- 
struments isa divine power, and so we 
need (4) to be enthused and fil ed with this 
divine power. When our Saviour had 
given this great command, he immediate- 
ly added: ‘‘And lo! lam with you al- 
way uato the end of the world.”’ 

If the ten millions of professed Chris- 
tians in this land, or one-half of them, or 
even one-tenth part of them, fully realiz- 
ed this great world work, at home and 
abroad, io all its length and breadth and 
height and depth, and fully felt their 
own responsibility in the matter, and then, 


realizing where their strength is, became 


really linked to Christ, filled with his 
love, his power and his spirit, they would 
make the most irresistible army the world 
has ever seen. ‘‘One would chase a 
thousand, and two would put ten thou- 
sand to flight.” One generation would 
solve the mighty problems which are 
upon our own nation for solution, and one 
generation would evangelize the nations 
which sit in darkness. The times call 
for such a revival as this, which shall be 
wide-reaching, sweeping over the whole 
Charch of Christ; which shall be deep 
and thorough, reaching the hearts, the 
lives, the aims, the pockets and the fami- 
lies of men, and which, belting the whole 
upon the shafts of divine power, would 
fill them with a divine energy, and set 
them all revolving in harmony with God’s 
plans, and doing his world work. 


SIMMONS LIVER REGULATOR 


INDIGESTION. 


“T suffered for more than a year with In- 
digestion, and during the last six months I 
was very bilious, occasionally having a dumb 
chill, followed by fevers, which prostrated 
me for weeks. I took Simmons Liver Reg- 
ulator, and for several months I have been 
as stout and hearty as any man could desire 
to be. I am thoroughly satisfied it is all it 
is recommended for Indigestion and bilious 
complaints; for mine was certainly a stub- 
born case. I have heard many of my friends 
speak of it, and all agrée that it possesses all 
the virtues you claim for it.”—A. H. Hieu- 
TOWER, Conductor on M. & W. R. R. 

“My husband, being blind, is required to 
lead a very sedentary life, and, consequent- 
ly, he suffers greatly from Indigestion, 
Having heard of Simmons Liver Regulator, 
he commenced using it regularly. The In- 
digestion has left him, and he is now enjoy- 
ing better health than he has known for 
years.’’— Mrs. StEPHEN MENARD, Macon, Ga. 


W. H. Titron. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


ANGLO-NEVADA 


Assurance Corporation 
OF SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capital, - - $2,000,000. 


OFFICE, 410 PINE STREET. 


Vice-President 

Secretary 

J. 8. ANGUS...................Assistant Manager 

Bankers — The Nevada Bank of San 
Francisco. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or ame ee: owders. 
ONLY IN cANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


R.LM'Donald. 


— PRES/DENT, 


ial Bank 
Pacific Coast. 


Capital $ 1000.000,00. 
* Surplus 500,000.00. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
’Jan. Ist, 1886. 
Assets: 


> 
Bank Premises, - - = $150,000 00 
Other Real Estate, - - $5,556 27 
Land Association, Gas and 

Bank Stocks, - - - ,502 18 
Loans and Discounts, - = 13 37 


Due from Banks, - - 06,828 09 
Money onhand, - - 609,12071 
$3,508, 12062 
Liabilities: 
= = $1,000,000 00 
us un ball = - 
Und ivided Profits, 7414 78 


- 1,894,389 70 
"106.316 14 


$3,508, | 2062 

We are pleased to announce that the past 

year has been a p s one for the PaciFic Bank. 
Besides Paying the usual 10 per cent. 

annum dividend to shareholders it has added 
another $50,000 to the surplus fund, making Ca 
and Surplus over oneand a half million dollars, 


B. H. McDONALD, President. 


Due Depositors, 
Due Banks, - - 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
_ SHADES. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 917 Market St. 


HOPKINS ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Rev. H. E. JEWETT, - 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OF SCHOOL BEGINS TUESDAY MORNING JULY 1886. 


Boarding and day scholars received. Send for catalogue. 


ONE LITTLE DOLLAR 


Will 


10 cans Wise’s axle grease. 
20 papers Climax wash powder. 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 ths Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 Ibs best green coffee. 
8 Ibs cooking butter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin loose matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ibs assorted nails. 
30 new jelly glasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 Ibs choice Carolina rice. 
24 pocksans shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 Ibs gloss starch. 
14 papers cornstarch. 
20 tbs laundry soap. 
25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
36 cakes toilet soap. 
1 good handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and batchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 
8 Ibs fine mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 Ibs. best German lintels. 
5 cans lemon or orange sugar. 


(15 and {17 Clay St, - 


Buy Ejther 


40 Ibs popcorn. 
120 ths table salt. 
16 tbs choice bird-seed. 
1 large box stationery. 
5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
20 flour sieves, wood rim. 
40 dozen clothes pins. 
16 boxes toothpicks. 
5 Ibs cayenne ° 
4 ths egg 
40 pot scrubs. 
6 cans table fruit. 
10 cans best pie fruit. 
8 cans No. 2 table fruit. 
6 cans Eagle milk. 
10 cans sugar corn. 
8 cans Yankee baked beans. 
6 2-1} cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-h cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers. 
14 cans concentrated lye. 
8 tbs borax in bulk. 
50 Ibs best English soda. 
80 Ibs sun dried apples. 
20 tbs dried peaches. 
35 Ibs dried grapes. 
50 hs dried pears, fair quality. 
14 Ibs German prunes. 
12 Ibs new cream chibese, 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and chsapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


- San Francisco 


And grocers 
*Only to the Trade. 


KINDERGART 


A Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent per 
pound on Coffee and two cents per pound on Tea goes 
to support the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN C0., $. F., CAL. 


TEA 
COFFE 


AN, PECK & OO... .... 126 Market 
Olema, Marin County, ‘' 


and dealers generally throughout'the Pacific Coast. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepneEspay, Juty 21, 1886. 


Children’s Department. 


THE DUCKS. 


One little black duck, 
One little gray, 
Six little white ducks 
Running out to play. 
One white lady duck, motherly and trim, 
Eight little baby ducks bound for a swim. 


One little white duck 
Running for the water, 
One very fat duck— 
Pretty little daughter; 
One very grave duck, swimming off alone, 
One little white duck standing on a stone. 


One little white duck 
Holding up its wings, 
One little bobbing duck 
Making water rings; 
One little black duck turning round its head, 
One big black duck—see, he’s gone to bed. 


One little lady duck, 
Motherly and trim, 
Eight little baby ducks, 
Bound for a swim; 
One lazy black duck taking quite a nap, 
One precious little duck here on mother's 
lap. — Selected. 


The Wages of Sin. 


A TRUE STORY. 


‘‘Well, mother, I received a_ letter 
from Charlie to-day. He says Manitoba 
is financially no good, and he wants to 
come up to Chicago to try his luck,” 
said Harry Burns one evening at the 
cheery supper table. 

‘‘Indeed,’’ said Mrs. Burns, ‘‘we 
shall be glad to see and to help him all 
wecan. Somehow I felt when he was 
here in the winter that he needed help, 
for, under all his brilliance and wit, I 
thought I could detect a sorrow at hia 
heart.”’ 

**Oh, now, mother, you are up to your 
old trick of hunting sorrows in people. 
I’m sure I never saw a jollier fellow than 
Charlie,” exclaimed John. 

**My dear,” said Mrs. Burns gravely, 
‘‘Charlie is not a Christian, and I’m 
sorely afraid he keeps company with jol- 
lier fellows than bimeelf in places where 
I hope and pray my dear ones may never 

. Charlie Ed wards was a man past thirty 
years of age, well read, with fine powers 
of mind and a well-developed body, but, 
after all, he inspired you not with confi- 
dence and satisfaction, but with a vague 
regret and disappointment. He was 
restless, and had made for himself no 
sweet abiding place. When he came 
into Mrs. Burns’ home she looked into 
his face, and felt that indeed he did need 
help, for his face bore the sorrowful traces 
of sin and dissipation. 

‘‘Mother,” he eaid, for he had asked 
for the privilege of calling her that sweet 


home name, ‘‘I have come here deter- 


mined to be a better man or die in the at- 
tempt.” 

Mrs. Burns and he were sitting by the 
fire alone, and with her gentle sympathy 
she soon won from him the story of the 
down-dragging years spent with men 
who drink, and sharing their ruin, but he 
was inclined to excuse himself for his 
weakness and folly, and to lay the blame 
of his fallen manhood on the laws of the 
country, on the church members, and on 
society generally. Mrs. Burns could 
scarcely keep back the tears as she said, 
‘*] half realize the task that is before 
you. Think of all the waste of these 
= None but God can help you to 

uild up again what you have pulled 
down. Will you not ask him for help?” 
Mrs. Burns laid her hand gently on his 
arm, but he shook it off after a moment, 
paying: 

‘No, mother, God made evil, and he 
is to blame for what] am. I will never 
bow to my destroyer.” 

**Ob, Charlie, you are taking against 
your reason, else why did you come here 
to be a better man? You know you 
have the power to choose evil or good, 
love or hate. God is love. He is yearn- 
ing for your up-building. Come to him.” 

Charlie answered not a word, and 
Mrs. Burns went to prepare supper with 
a heavy heart. 

Her own manly boys came laughing 
home from their work. The cheerful 
meal was followed by music, for Mrs. 
Burns’ daughter and sons were fond of 
music, and Charlie’s tenor completed the 
harmony of their songs. Oh! the sweet 
voices that pierced their way into Char- 
lie’s heart as they sang: 

‘* Come home, come home, 
You are weary at heart, 
For the way has been dark, 
And so lonely and wild. 
Oh, prodigal child, 
Come home, oh, come home!”’ 

He turned to dash away the tears, but 
his proud heart would not yield. Mrs. 
Burns prayed in her heart for the wan- 
dering lost one, and through the weeks 
everything that a loving wit can devise, 
or tender heart contrive, Mre. Burns 
brought about Charlie. 

**The better life bas begun to dawn, I 
hope,’’ said she; but all we can do is to 


patient and kind.” 


But just as this hope began to bright- 
en, Charlie began to leave the evening 
fireside. ‘‘Going to take a smoke,” he 


would say. Alas, what does smoking 


too often lead to! The saloon has an 
open door for smokers, and Charlie knew 
it, and the smoke was followed by ‘‘a 
drink.” 

Mrs. Burns’ heart ached, but how 
much anguish and trouble came upon her 
when the odor of a cigar came to her on 
the words of her own son! What a long, 
sorrowing talk she had with Robert! 


‘¢Oh, come, mother, don’t be fanatical! 
A cigar now and then won’t hurt any- 
body,” he would eay. ‘‘Charlie takes 
offense when I won’t have a little social 
smoke with him.” 

‘Oh, my boy, God save you from 
what Charlie is!’’ she prayed in sorrow. 

Charlie had a good situation now, and 
Mrs. Burns invited young company to 
the house as an extra inducement to keep 
him from the saloon. The boys took 
him to call on their friends. The daugh- 


ter accompanied him to church, but his 
rebellious heart would not receive the 
truth. He sneered at the preacher’s 
logic and argument, and made it impos- 
sible to invite him to go with them. 
They found strength. and comfort where 
he found only rebuke and unrest. The 
soul chooses and fixes its own place, con- 
fines itself in its own sin and misery. 
There was a change coming over Charlie. 
He was no longer a witty, jolly fellow, 
but was growing morose and bitter. His 
presence in the home became a restraint 
and sorrow. ‘‘No man liveth unto him- 
self,” and one’s sin or “misery seems to 
have as much power of diffusion as an 
atmosphere. 

About this time a beautiful young lady 
friend of the family came to visit. Her 
bright eyes and charming ways made a 
deep impression on Charlie; but her eyes 
were not made in vain, and she read his 
book of life with all its sweet meanings 
obliterated. 

‘*What he might have been if—” she 
said to the daughter, with a sad look in 
her eyes that filled out the sentence. 

‘‘Charlie,” said Mrs. Burns’ daughter, 
as he talked to her of Lilly, ““why don’t 
bes make yourself worthy of her? Per- 

aps you could win her. She is well 
worth your noblest efforts.” 

But Charlie shook his head. ‘No, 
life has only denial for me everywhere | 
turn. Itis fate, It is my hard luck.’ 


‘*Nonsense,” said Mary; ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve in luck. Every one who strives to 
do right receives his destiny as he goes 
along, and it is the one he makes for 
himself. Why don’t you say ‘No’ to the 
evils that are denying you your rightful 
destiny, and life would say ‘Yes’ to all 
pure hopes and ambitions. Ask God to 
help you to be what you are capable of 
being.” 

Meanwhile Robert bad taker a vaca- 
tion, and had spent it at Charlie’s old 
home, and returned with unusual 
thoughtfulness portrayed in his face. A 
young lady and gentleman were visiting 
at the home, and a merry, fine-looking 
company surrounded the dinner-table. 
Somehow the temperance question came 
up. 
reWe are all temperance folks up at 
our house,” said the young man, and 
mother is a perfect enthusiast.’’ 

‘*Fanatic,’ put in Charlie. ‘*That’s 
the way with the temperance people— 
they either lack the courage of their con- 
victions, or are crazy on the subject.” 
Mrs. Burns looked in surprise on the 
usually courteous Charlie, and Harry 
spoke up with fervor: 

‘*‘Would we were all fanatics, and 
crazy, if you please, on this subject.”’ 
Charlie gave a sneering laugh, and 
then went on to justify the sale of liquors, 
and to hold up the rights of saloon-keep- 
ers under the law. He called down 
avathemas on the heads of church mem- 
bers, and told of the generosity and 
large-heartedness of the men who had 
helped to ruin his associates and himself. 


‘‘Cnarlie,’’ broke in Rob, with a white 
face and trembling voice, ‘‘] have heard 
you talk as long as T ean. How can you 
talk in this way? You say you don’t 
feel about the cauze of temperance, and 
that you have no desire to. You ought 
to feel about it above every one else here 
—you, whose white-headed old father is 
on his way toward a drunkard’s grave; 
you, whose brotkers are on the road to 
ruin and disgrace. Has your heart lost 
all its natural affection, and sunk into 
such debased selfishness that you do not 
care even for your own kindred? What 
ails your town? What baleful influence 
has killed out honor, respectability, pros- 
perity and humanity? I didn’t go to 
your town in vain. I know what I’m 
talking about. I have seen the serpent 
that has bitten you, and coiled its loath- 
some lengths about you. Intemperance 
—whisky—has killed out manliness, and 
left beastliness. It is our duty and priv- 
ilege to feel, and feel intensely, on this 
subject.”’ 

‘*Mother,” he said, turning to her with 
his eyes filled with tears, ‘‘I will never, 
by God’s help, touch another cigar; they 
are the beginnings of this great evil. 
Always will I give my influence to put- 
ting down intemperance. The temper- 
ance cause has gained this day an advo- 
cate.’’ 

“Amen!” said Harry, and the mother 
reached out her hand with an unspoken 
**Ged bless you” in her eyes. 

There followed a painful silence, brok- 
en only by Mary’s sobs, while Charlie 
bowed his burning face. Mrs. Burns 
pat her arms about Charlie and wept, 
and his tears fell fast. 

Oh, how the temperance question was 
discussed that day! Rob went out, and 
through his earnest zeal for the cause he 
influenced fifteen young men to sign the 
pledge that afternoon, and Mary talked 
with such fervor that her Sunday-school 
class all promised to be temperance boys. 


Yes, surely, it is our duty to feel in- 
tensely on the temperance question. This 
terrible evil is beyond our power to help, 
saving by giving our influence for prohib 
iting the sale of the poison that is depriv- 
ing so many of God, home and life’s 
sweetness.— Union Signal. 


An old St. Louis gentleman offered the 
following advice to all men in search of 
wives: ‘‘Ride on these street-cara, and 
when you see a girl who rings the bell 
for the car to stop, and is carried by the 
crossing a few steps, and has to step off 
into the mud, and yet smiles, and shows 
good sense and good nature, get her if 
you can. It’s the neatest test of a wom- 
an there is.” 


I suppose every day of earth, with its 
hundred thousand deaths, and something 
more of births—with its loves and hates, 
its triumphs and defeats, its pangs and 
blisses—has more of humanity in it than 
all the books that were ever written put 
together. I believe the flowers this mo- 
ment send up more fragrance to heaven 
than was ever exhaled from all the es- 


rences ever distilled.—O. W. Holmes, 


| 


A Boy Who Became Famous. 


A boy, only six years old, was sailing 
with his father down the Danube. All 
day long they had been sailing past 
crumbling ruins, frowning castles, clois- 
ters hid away among the crags, towering 
cliffs, quite villages nestled io sunny val- 
leys, and there a deep gorge that opened 
back from the gliding river, its hollow 
distance blue with fathomless shadow, 
and its loneliness stirring the boy’s heart 
like some dim and vast cathedral. They 
stopped at night at a cloister, and the 
father took little Wolfgang into the cha- 
pel to see the organ. It was the first or- 
gan he had ever seen; and his face lit up 
with delight, and every motion and atti- 
tude of his figure expressed a wondering 
reverence. 

The monks, eating their supper in the 
refectory, heard it, and dropped knife 
and fork in astonishment. The organist 
of the brotherhood was among them, 
but never had he played with such pow- 
er. They listened. Some crossed them- 
selves, till the prior rose up and hastened 
into the chapel. The others followed; 
but, when they looked up into the organ- 
loft, lo! there was no organist to be seen, 
though the deep tones still massed them- 
selves in new harmonies, and made the 
stone arches thrill with their power. ‘‘It 
is the devil,” cried one of the monks, 
drawing closer to his companions, and 
giving a scared look over his shoulder at 
the darkness of the aisle. 

‘‘It is amiracle,’’ said another. But 
when the boldest of them mounted the 
stairs to the organ loft, he stood as if 
petrified with amazement. There was 
the tiny figure treading from pedal to 
pedal, and at the same time clutching at 
the keys above with his little hands, 
gathering handfuls of those wonderful 
chords as if they were violets, and fling- 
ing them out in the solemn gloom behind 
him. He heard nothing, saw nothing be- 
sides; his eyes beamed, and his whole 
face lighted up with impassioned joy. 
Louder ard fuller rose the harmonies, 
streaming forth in swelling billows, till at 
last they seemed to reach a sunny shore, 
on which they broke; and then a whis- 
pering ripple of faintest melody lingered 
a& moment in the air, like the last murmur 
of a windharp, and all was still. 

The boy was John Wolfgang Mozart. 
—Anon. 


Eskimo Candy. 


It would seem very strange, and per- 
haps not very pleasant,to my young 
readers to bear a tallow candle or shin- 
bone of a reindeer called candy. And 
yet these thing may really be considered 
as Eskimo candy, because they would de- 
light the children of the cold in precisely 
the way that a box of bon-bons would 
delight you. 

There is a certain kind of water-fowl 
in Arctic countries known as the dovekie. 
It is aboutthe size of a duck, is quite 
black, has a prominent white stripe on its 
wings, and its webbed feet are of a brillant 
red. When sitting in rows on the edge 
of greenish rock, these little red feet are 
very conspicuous. Sometimes, when the 
men have killed a number of dovekies, 
the Eskimo cut off the bright red feet, 
draw out the bones, and, blowing into the 
skins, distened them as much as possible 
so as to form pouches. When these 
pouches are thoroughly dried they are filled 
with reindeer tallow, and the little red 
packages, which I assure you look much 
nicer than they taste, are little Boreas’s 
candy. In cold weather the Eskimo chil- 
dren eat great quanities of fat and blub- 
ber; and this fatty food which seems to 
us s0 uninviting, helps to keep them 
warm and well. 

The only kind of candy that the Eski- 
mo children have is the marrow from the 
long leg or shin bone ot the slaughtered 
reindeer. Of thia, also, they are fond. 

Whenever a reindeer is killed and the 
meat has been stripped from the bones of 
the legs, these bones are placed on the 
floor of the igloo and cracked with a 
hatchet until the marrow is exposed. The 
bones are then forced apart with the 


ends with a long, sharp, and narrow spoon 
made from a walrus’s tusk. I have eat- 
en this reindeer marrow frozen and cook- 
ed; and after one becomas accustomed to 
eating frozen meat raw, it is really an ac- 
ceptable tid-bit; while cooked and nicely 
served it would be a delicacy anywhere. 
—St. Nicholas. 


Boys Again. 


It is related of the late Judge Black 
that in 1857, just after he was appointed 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
he was staying at the Astor House in 
New York. Scores of leading politicians 
called upon him. One day asmall gray- 
haired man arrived at the hotel and reg- 
istered himself as Judge J. Williams of 
Iowa. On seeing the name of Judge 
Black on the book, he took a card and 
wrote: 

**The Supreme Judge of presents 
his compliments to the Attorney-General 
of the United States.” 

He sent this up to Judge Black’s room 
together with half-sheet of paper on which 
he had written; 

‘‘O Jerry, dear Jerry, I’ve found you, at last! 
And == Ee burdened with scenes of the 
A sane to old Somerset’s mountains of snow, 
When you were but Jerry, andI was but Joe.” 

In less then three minutes the great 
dignified Judge Black was coming down 
the stairs, two steps at a time, with a 
little bell-boy in close pursuit. 

Two old school-mates and students 
were together after a separation of some 
thirty years. Two old men embraced 
each other, and neither was able to utter 
a word. Both have passed away, and 
no better representatives of the American 
bar that have sprung from humble origin 
can be found in American history.—Se- 
lected. 


The young man on a small salary who 
spent all his summer half-dollars is now 
looking around for winter quarters.— 


Merchant Traveler. 


hands, and the marrow is dug out of the: 


President Cleveland’s Grandfather. 


President Cleveland’s grandfather was 
the Rev. Aaron Cleveland, born at Had- 
dam, Conn., February 3, 1744, Mr. 
Cleveland was a Federalist of the school 
of Jay and Hamilton, whom he support- 
ed with more than ordinpry zeal, and, 
BOC ks not without something of the 
prejadice which ranked all Jeffersonians 
with Erench fatalists and infidels. 

Many stories are told illustrating his 
power of repartee, Among them is the 
following: On horseback, one day, Mr. 
Cleveland was riding from Middletown 
to Durham; a little stream bounded the 
limits of the townships. He halted to 
water his horse; meanwhile, a young man, 
having come from the opposite direction, 
drew rein so suddenly as to render the 
water by the disturbance unfit to serve 
for drink. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Minister,” said 
the youth. 

‘**Good-morning, Mr. Democrat,” re- 
plied the reverend gentleman. 

“And, pray, why did you take me for a 
Democrat?’ queried the young man. 

‘Pray, why did you take me for a 
minister?” rejoined Mr. Cleveland. 

“Oh,” said the fellow, ‘‘that is plain 
enough—by your dress.” 

‘** And that you are a Democrat is plain 
enough by your address,’’ was the retort 
of the preacher. 

While visiting in New Haven, Conn., 
Mr. Cleveland died suddenly, September 
21,1815. His remains were interred in 
a cemetery in that city. His inheritance 
was a much-loved, respected and stainless 
name. 

The man of whom we are speaking 
must not be mistaken for his father, the 
great-grandfather of President Cleveland, 
although each was called Aaron, and 
both were ministers of the Gospel. The 
elder became a resident of Halifax the 
year subsequent to the founding of that 
city. He there established what was 
known as ‘‘Mather’s Church,” so called 
after the great New England divine of 
that time. His pastorate continued five 
years; during that period, he founded a 
church library. Many of the volumes 
were his gift. The library is still in ex- 
istence, and a number of books contain- 
ing his autograph presentations may still 
be seen. 

A Scottish preacher succeeded Mr. 
Cleveland, and the society has, since that 
date, been known as ‘‘St. Matthews.” It 
was the first organized Presbyterian 
church in the British lower provinces. 
To-day it is the fashionable church of 
that denomination in Halifax. The Word 
is preached from the old-fashioned, box- 
like pulpit, to which the minister ascends 
by two long, winding stairways. The 
pews are, as in the ancient time, padded 
throughout with scarlet, and the British 
‘‘red-coats” constitute a large portion of 
the audience in the high gallery that 
reaches around three sides of the build- 
ing.—Harper’s Magazine for August. 


A Touching Incident. 


There is one touching incident of the 
life of William Wirt. In his younger 
days he was a victim to the passion for 
intoxicating drinks. Affianced to a beau- 
tiful and accomplished young woman, he 
had broken repeated pledges and amend- 
ments, and she, after patiently and kind- 
ly enduring his disgraceful habit, at 
length dismissed him, deeming him in- 
corrigible. Their next meeting after the 
dismissal was in the public street, in the 
city of Richmond. William Wirt lay 
drunk and asleep on the sidewalk, on a 
hot summer day, the rays of the sun 
pouring down on his uncovered head, 
and the flies crawling over his swollen 
features. As the young lady approach- 
ed him in her walk, her attention was 
attracted by the spectacle, strange to her 
eyes, but alas! so common to others who 
knew the victim, as to excite little re- 
mark, She did not at first recognize the 
sleeper, and was about to hasten on, 
when she was led by one of those im- 
pulses which form the turning-points in 
human lives to scrutinize his features. 
W hat was her emotion when she recog- 
nized in him her discarded lover! She 
drew forth her handkerchief and careful- 
ly spread it over his face, and hurried 
away. When Wirt came to himself, he 
found the handkerchief, and on one cor- 
ner the initials of the beloved name. 
With a heart almost breaking with grief 
and remorse, he made a new vow of 
reformation, He kept that vow, and 
married the owner of the handkerchief. 
Well might he preserve the handkerchief, 
as he did, all his life, guarding it with 
the jealous care with which Othello kept 
the Egyptian charmer’s gift, and ‘‘mak- 
ing it a darling like his precious one.” 


A Pretty Custom. 


In some portions of Tyrol a peculiar 
and beautiful custom still prevails. 
When a girl is about to be married, be- 
fore she leaves her home to go to the 
church, her mother hands her a handker- 
chief which is called a tear-kerchief. [t 
is made of newly spun linen, and has 
never been used. It is with this kerchief 
that she dries her tears when she leaves 
her father’s house, and while she stands 
at the altar. After the marriage is over, 
and the bride has gone with her husband 
to their new home, she folds up the ker- 
chief and places it unwashed in her linen 
closet on the day of the marriage. 
Generations come and go. The young, 
rosy bride has become a wrinkled old 
lady. She may have survived her hus- 
band and all her children. All her 
friends may have died off, and still that 
last present which she received from her 
mother has not fulfilled its object. But 
it come at last. At last the weary eyes 
close for a long, long sleep, and the tired, 
wrinkled hands are folded over the pulse- 
less heart. Then the tear-kerchief is 
taken from its place and spread over the 
placid features of the dead, never to be 
removed until we are summoned to come 
forth on the resurrection morn.— Ex, 


For Young or Delicate Children. 


A Sure Preventive of 


Cholera Infantum. 


It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food vould be retained. 
Its basis is SuGar oF Max, the most impor- 
tant element of mother’s milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch ani no 
Cane Sugar, and therefore does not cause sour 
stomach, irritation er irregular bowels. 

It is the most Nourishing, the most Pal- 
atable. the most Economical, of all Pre- 
pared Foods. 

Sold by all Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. Send 
for pamphlet giving important medical opin- 
ions on the nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 
STORES, 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL{ SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


PRICES. In bbls, 25c pr el 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50 In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 
AT MILL CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 
atmeal, 3% 1 25@ 
Wheat, 2% to 3c Formosa Oolong 
Gr’m Flour,2% to3c 30@50c 


Sago& Tapioca4@ic “ 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 

RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cube Sugar, bb!is,6%c |20- box good Raisins, 
Granulated ‘“6%c |20-lb bar ox L’ndry 
Extra C 
Golden C “Buc White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. . 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPEB 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ca 


The most popular Weekiy newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.20 a 

ear. Discount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 

UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
ATENTS, 
® Eight years’ 


practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
gand applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 


Caveats, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well ees by all persons who wish to dis- 
se of their patents. 
Poxddress MUNN. & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumbe" 
stron & by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
Bu from Manufacturer andsave 

ore buying send for papers, ree . 

popular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. i. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 
413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
— HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
a old patrons, or new. Send for 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express ‘nd Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to all 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mruts, Land 
Agent of O. P. R. R., JEzome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8S. P. R. R., San Francisco. 


A.N. Towne, T.H. 
General Manager. 


Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS CITY. 


0S" Open day and night. 
Single Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00. 


218 POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 


Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FPRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
—— District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING 
FoR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


COAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery ! 


ArL or Work EXxEcurep 
IN THe Best StyLE AND AT 
Lowest Prices, 
The very, best Cabinet Pho 
tographs, $3 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANOISCO, CAL. 


Miséellany. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Love Him, trust Him, 
Him alone; 

Father, Keeper, 
Three in One. 


Saviour, Master, 
Leader, too; 
Lover, Brother, 
All to you. | 


| 


Fear not, care not, 
Only follow 

His way, this day, 
And to-morrow. 


. Waiting, working, 
For His sake; 

Watching, hoping, 
Till daybreak. 


Peaceful, joyful, 
In His peace; 
Filled full, kept full, 
By His grace. 


- 


How to Write Brilliantly About a For- 
eign Country. 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


The art consists simply in flattering the 
* patriotic jealousy of your readers by a 
remorseless satire on the foreigner. As 
there is always much that is ridiculous 
in every country, and a fearful amount of 
most real and undeniable evil besides, 
ou have only to show up one or the 
other in the pitiless glare of day. A fine 
contrast may be produced by hiding your 
own faults and exhibiting those of your 
neighbor. 

The foreigner may be effectively dealt 
with in two ways. He may be made to 
appear either ridiculous or wicked. The 
satire may be humorous, or it may be 
bitter and severe. The French, with 
their lighter temperament, take pleasure 
in making the Englishman absurd. The 
English, on their part, though by no 
means refusing themselves the satisfac- 
tion of laughing at their neighbors, are 
not disinclined to assume a loftier tone. 
It is not so much what is obviously ridic- 
ulous in French people that repels as that 
which cannot be described without a 
graver reprobation. 

A writer cannot acquire experience in 
his profession without discovering that 
the spirit of justice is the greatest of all 
hindrances to effect. Just writing does 
not amuse, but malevolence can easily 
be made entertaining. What is less ob- 
vious is that Justice often puts her veto 
on those fine effects of simulated indigna- 
tion which the literary advocate knows 
to be of such great professional utility. 
It is a fine thing to have an opportunity 
for condemning a whole nation in one 
terribly comprehensive sentence. The 
literary moralist puts on his most digni- 
fied manner when he can deplore the 
wickedness of thirty million human _ be- 
ings. It is ennobling to feel youreelf 
better and greater than thirty millions, 
and the reader, too, has a fine sense of 
superiority in being encouraged to look 
down upon sucha multitude. Justice 
comes in and says, ‘‘But there are ex- 
ceptions, and they are too numerous to 
be passed over.’’ ‘‘That may be,” re- 
plies the Genius of Brilliant Literature, 
‘‘but if I stop to consider these | shall 
lose all breadth of effect. Lights will 
creep into my back shadows, and [ shall 
no longer appall with gloom. 1 want 
the most telling oppositions. The inter- 
ests of art take precedence over common- 
place veracity.”’ 

And there is such tempting safety in 
effective untruth about foreigners! A 
clever Frenchman who sets to work to 
compose a caustic, superficial book about 
the English or the Germans is_ well 
aware that his readers will never study 
any anewer to his statements. He 
knows that the secret of success is to 
make the foreigner either odious or ridic- 
ulous. It is not long since a Frenchman 
wrote two silly little books about the 
English, treating them in that lively 
style which is always sure of popularity. 
Nearly at the same time, another F'rench- 
man, more careful and more serious, pub- 
lished a volume on the same subject, 
which, though it contained a few unin- 
tentional errors, was, on the whole, like- 
ly to be instructive and useful to his 
countrymen. The flippant little books 
had an enormous sale; the instructive 
book had but a moderate circulation. 
The rule holds good for a paragraph or 
a sentence as well as for a volume. An 
unjust brief paragraph, with a sting in 
it, has a far better chance of being re- 
membered than a duller but more accur- 
ate statement of the truth.—July Allan- 
tie. 


Wendell Phillips. 


Phillips’ life was one of the most in- 
spiting in our history. It was a conse- 
crated devotion to humanity, to succor- 
ing the oppressed, defending the defense- 
less, and pleading for the dumb. Eyes 
was he to the blind, feet to the lame. By 
genius and taste and temperament he 
was singularly fitted for the most brill- 
iant success, political, social, or profes- 
sional. To whatever was beautiful, sump- 
tuous, refined, luxurious, even all the de- 
lights of scholarship and lettered ease, 
this urbane and graceful spirit was 
adapted. But, like the old apostle who 

reached only Christ, and him crucified, 
he renounced all ‘‘delight of battle with 
his peers,’’ all the prizes and laurels of 
pleasure and ambition, and with infinite 
sweetness, and with no air of sacrifice or 
of reluctance, he turned to know only 
the wrongs of his fellow-men. The lines 
of Boyle O’ Reilly when he died tell only 
the truth in fervid music : 
** For his life was a ceaseless protest, and 

his voice was a prophet’s cry 

To be true and faithful, though the world 

were arrayed for the lie.” 

His modest house, the strict domestic 
simplicity, shared only by her whose 
heart and hope and aim were one with his, 
and to whose prolonged illness his home 
life was the most fond and devoted min- 
istry of cheer and intellectual sympathy, 


were all harmonious with his chosen ca- 
reer. But to no house in that commu- 
nity of famous houses was the foot of 
the hapless wayfarer of every kind, or of 
the most enlightened and respectable in- 
quiry and interest from all parts of his 
own country, and from foreign lands, turn- 
ed more hopefully than tohis. So great 
and unsullied a consecration, so signal an 
illustration of the moral sublime, explains 
the profound feeling that attended the 
death of a man of no official position, of 
no literary or scientific or social distinc- 
tion, and publicly known only as an ora- 
tor from whose opinions there was often 
general and strong dissent. 

But that oratory was one of the forces 
of national and moral regeneration. The 
dissent will pass like clouds of the morn- 
ing. Itis not the Samuel Adams who 
was doubtful of Washington and opposed 
to the Constitution that we recall; it is 
the tribune of American independence. 
So; in Lowell’s phrase, of which the 
orator was very fond, time will gather up 
into ‘‘history’s golden urn” only the 
memory of the unquailing youth who, 
loyally co-operating with the great leader 
Garrison, passed into full maturity plead- 
ing with the bardened conscience of his 
conntry against the deadliest wrong to 
human nature that history records, and 
whoee unselfish and resistless appeal at 
last drew from it the word that freed a 
race, a8 the sunrise drew music from the 
stony lips of Memnon.—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


In a Persian Street. 


S. G. W. Benjamin, recently United 
States Minister at the court of Persia, 
describes his impreesions of that country 
in the Century. From an illustrated 
paper in the number on Teheran we take 
the following: ‘‘In such a climate as 
that of Teheran life is naturally passed 
chiefly in the open air. The chill of win- 
ter, rarely severe, seems to make little 
difference in the habits of the people. 
The shops are all open to the streets; the 
customers stand outside, and even the 
shop-keeper attends to most of his busi- 
ness from the exterior of the shop. If he 
is a baker, grocer or costermonger, in all 
probability he and the customer both 
stand in the street, retreating into the 
shop only when a string of camels or a 
dashing cortege forces them to move out 
of the way. A carpenter may frequently 
be seen arranging a piece of joinery on 
the pavement in front of his shop. The 
schools often in no wise differ from the 
shops; in the midat of a crowded thor- 
oughfare one may see twenty or thirty 
lads seated on their heels, repeating the 
lesson together in a monotonous toue. 


‘*Another common sight in the streets 
of Teheran is the itinerant barber. The 
Koran enjoins the masculine Mohamme- 
dan to shave hie crown. The Sunnees 
shave the entire head, excepting a long 
lock in the center, whereby, it is said, 
the archangel may pluck them out of the 
grave. But the Sheahs or Persian Mue- 
sulmans shave from the forehead to the 
nape of the neck, leaving a highly prized 
lock on each side. It is, therefore, com- 
mon to see a man of the lower classes 
seated on the pavement, going through 
the operation of having his head shaved. 
The remaining hair and beard are dyed, 
and it is rare that one sees gray hairs in 
Teheran. The first tint applied is henna, 
an orange-yellow vegetable dye. Many 
consider this so handsome as to prefer it 
without the further application of indigo, 
which most select. The last tint, com- 
bined with the henna, imparts a durable 
and rather agreeable dark-brown color to 
the hair. The women, also, have their 
hair dyed, and join the eyebrows with 
the pencil. All classes make use of the 
bath at least once a week, the wealthy 
having steam-baths attached to their 
dwellings. No Christian is ever permit- 
ted admittance to the baths of the Per- 
eians. The public baths answer the pur- 
pose of clabs and sewing-circles; the 
women go in the morning, take their 
sewing with them, and, after being thor- 
oughly steamed and scrubbed, devote 
several hours to smoking the kalian, 
embroidering, and discussing the scan- 
dal of the neighborhood, which they as- 
siduously circulate on their return home. 

‘*Another street sight of Teheran is the 
tea-house, equivalent to the coffee-house 
of Constantinople or the beer-garden of 
Munich. These establishments are gen- 
= thronged towards the close of the 

ay. 
‘‘Both wine-drinking and card-playing 
are forbidden to true believers; and, 
therefore, neither is seen in these placee 
of public resort. But both are freely in- 
dulged in at home. The card-players of 
Persia use a set of twenty cards in five 
suits of four each. 

‘*It is an interesting fact that America 
must relinquish the claim of having in- 
vented the gambler’s favorite game of 
poker, for it was known in Persia centu- 
ries ago. 
sians is in principle poker or brag pure 
and simple, and betting often runs high 
with them. 

‘‘Another characteristic sight in the 
streets of Teheran is the bread. Persian 
bread is made in sheets the thickness of 
sole leather; the best quality is some- 
what thinner. It is formed in the shape 
and size of a side of leather. The baker 
with bare arms dexterously raises a sheet 
of this dough from the counter where it 
is rolled out, tosses and rolls it over his 
left arm until reduced to the proper tenu- 
ity. With a rapid fling of both arms he 
then spreads it over the hot floor of the 
ovea. In a few moments it is baked and 
spread out to cool. If there is a conven- 
ient ledge in the street near the shop, one 
may see it covered with layers of bread. 
This bread is cheap, one cent a sheet, 
and what is more it is sweet and nourish- 
ing; and, with curds, cheese and fruit, 
forms a staple article of diet with a large 
part of the population. Consequently, 
one constantly meets with people carrying 
sheets of bread home with them, the 
women holding them in front like leather 
aprons,”’ 


The game played by the Per- 


“OH, THAT I HAD WINGS LIKE A DOVE!” 


And whither wouldst thou fly, O soul, 
If thou hadst wings? 
Is rest beyond the seas? at either pole? 
Are there the springs 
Where heaven’s pure waters bubble up below? 
And the far oceans answer, sadly, ‘‘No!” 


Tell me, O soul! where thou wouldst fly 
To find thy rest? 
Among the stars? the spaces of the sky? 
From east to west? 
And suns and stars make answer, sphere on 
sphere, 
‘Back, back, O winged soul! 
here!” 


Where wouldst thou fly? 
empty forms 

With thy dove-wings? 

Will these give shelter from eternal storms— 
These poor dead things? 

And **Working” answers, with a voice severe, 

‘‘Turn back, mistaken soul! Rest is not 
here!” 


Rest is not 


To works?—to 


O heart! thou needst not fly away 
To find thy rest. 
Peace seeks for thee, if thou wilt stay, 
And just be blest. 
Fold up thy wings and sit at Jesus’ feet; 
There wilt thou find thy heaven—a rest com- 
plete! —Sunday Magazine. 


- 
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Pacific Grove. 


SPLENDID SUCCESS OF THE MUSICAL CON- 
VENTION, 


The Musical Convention, held at Pa- 
cific Grove, Monterey, under the auspices 
of the State Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, opened on Tuesday af- 
ternoon last, at 2 o’clock, eighty-six vo- 
calists being present, including Benham’s 
Choir of Oakland, besides a number of 
instrumentalists. Mr. A. M. Benham 
called the meeting to order, and, as Di- 
rector of the Convention, delivered the 
following brief but interesting address: 

“The grand success of the Eastern C. 
L. 8S. C. led to the addition of art to the 
other departments, and the musical lect- 
ures and course of musical reading are 
now quite interesting features of the 
summer assembly at the beautiful lake 
in New York. The officera of our Pacific 
Coast branch, following closely in the 
wake of the parent society, have given 
music a place on their programme this 
summer, and hence we are here. The 
music-reading course has not been adopt- 
ed yet, but it will come in time. An 
acquaintance with the great authors is 
quite necessary to a thorough under- 
standing and appreciation of their works; 
so that a thorough musical education 
necessarily includes a literary knowledge 
of music aud its masters. 

‘*Hegel points out three kingdoms of 
spirit—art, religion and philosophy—and 
says art and religion are most nearly re- 
lated, because both have to do with heart 
and feeling. Between the restless, far- 
reaching and never-eatisfied ecience and 
religion there are differences, but we 
leave the task of harmonizing them to 
the wise Chautauquans. 

‘‘That there should be no differences 
between music and religion is apparent, 
but that much has been done by the 
apostles of both to antagonize them is a 
source of great regret. Let us do all in 
our power to cement the union for the 
benefit of both. 

‘‘As to the influence of religion on 
music, we need say but little, as we have 
enduring examples of its inspiration in the 
works of Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and others. The influence of 
music on religion is also far-reaching and 
immeaeurable. It is the language of the 
soul, the home of religion, and through 
the song voice the soul gives expression 
to its emotions. I[f there exists a wor- 
shipful feeling, or the spirit of praise, 
how can it better find expression than } 
through this emotional language? It 
has not been corrupted by sin, has noth- 
ing in common with evil, and is adapted 
to all conditions. If the heart is filled 
with love to God and our fellow-man, it 
will overflow with praise. If we are sad, 
we are solaced by it, and carried away 
to the region of the beautiful and the 
eternal. Its power for good cannot be 
measured, as it unconsciously leads the 
mind above self and worldly surround- 
ings, higher and higher towards the in- 
finite God. It should be accorded its 
proper place in the home, in the school, in 


the amusement hall, in the Church, and } 


in the State. One of the dearest recol- 
lections of a happy childhood was the 
Sabbath evening service of song, where 
the voices of father and mother (now in 
the heavenly choir) joined with the chil- 
dren in hymns which can never be for- 
gotten, and whose moulding influences 
cannot be overestimated. 

** Aristotle says all are agreed that, if 
there be a recteation worthy of a free 
man, it is music. He also says it is im- 
possible not to recognize the moral power 
of music; and, since that power is so 
real, it should be made use of in the ed- 
ucation of children. Plato thought a 
knowledge of music indispensable to 
whomever would govern a state, and 
said any change in its character would 
work a change in the constitution of the 
state. Pythagoras believed that the 
universe had been created by means of 
music, and that the stars were guided in 
their courses by a mysterious harmony, 
the music of the spheres. The Moham- 
medan idea of celestial music is very po- 
etical—tbat the bells bang on the trees of 
paradise, and are put in motion by a 
wind from the throne of God. It is said 
that it was formerly the custom of the 
Swiss peasantry to watch the setting sun 
until it had left the valley, and was gild- 
ing the towering peaks of the snow-ca 
ped mountains, and then they would 
sing, ‘Praise the Lord.’ This was caught 
up from Alp to Alp, until it seemed the 
whole country was engaged in the praise 
of God. When the last sound had died 
away, with uncovered heads, they bent 
their knees in prayer, after which they 
returned to their huts for rest. | 

‘*Reformers in all ages have seized 
upon this powerful ally, realizing that it 
will touch and penetrate where reason’s 
unaided voice is unheeded. Why, then, 


place and power. 
the only objection—the expense. 


be enjoyed, but not paid for. 
the midnight oil, but hard cash. 
who prepare for this service. 


ject from the clergy. 


velous light.’ If every clergyman in 


tion. 


and ability as director, in holding 


Thursday, well pleased to get home. 


Gleanings. 


than the indifference of sin. It is 


Professor Austin Phelps. 


ed with our being. It ought to be 


ness will not stick to him. 


when he is dead. 


magnaminity. 
are few. 


may give you to do, and cultivate 
your talents besides. 


in the next.—Dr. A. H. Hodge. 
There is not a form that lives in 


the blank darkness of nothingness to 


nature of God.— Essays. 
An eccentric divine once said to 


lace in the worship of God in his house? 
hat it has not proper recognition in 
most of our churches is apparent to those 
who have some slight conception of its 
But here comes in 
A dis- 
tinguished English clergyman recently 
said that the people took good church 
mueic as they do sunshine—as a thing to 


‘‘If we have good organists, competent 
directors and accomplished singers, they 
must be educated. Culture of anv kind 
costes, not only the sweat of the brow and 
If we 
would enjoy the results of this outlay, 
we must be willing to maintain those 


“I wish we could hear more on this sub- 
‘Ye are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, an holy 
nation, a peculiar people! that ye should 
show forth the praises of him who hath 
called you out of darkness into His mar- 


the 


land would make praise the subject for 
several sermons each year, they would 
not after hunt the sacred pages for texts. 
An English writer says, ‘I have been 
struck in reading the Word of God by ob- 
serving how praise is made the portal of 
prayer, of confession, of deliverance, of 
rebuilding, of prosperity, of victory, of 
service, of communion, and of consecra- 
Brethren, the counsels of our God 
are that we should live in praise, and that 
it should be the portal of every action. 

At the close of the address, music was 
handed around, and a couple of hours 
were pleasantly spent in preparing for the 
Convention concert, which took place on 
Wednesday evening before a crowded 
and enthusiastic audience, and closed the 
Convention. Considering that, of the 86 
in the chorus, only thirty of them had 
ever sung together, the results were more 
than gratifying, and Mr. Benham’s tact 
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the 


voices together and obtaining the various 
desired musical effects of light and shade, 
received the applause and recognition from 
the audience they so richly deserved. 
He and his choir returned to Oakland on 


The hostility of sin is less to be feared 


not 


the ‘‘hot water” of our parishes which 
we have reason to fear; it is the lead.— 


The influence of religion should be an 
atmosphere pervading all things connect- 


the 


element in which a Christian lives rather 
than the sanctuary to which he retires, 


Work—constant, steady, well-directed 
work—is essential to success in any de- 
partment of human enterprise. Ifa man 
does not sti¢k to his business, his busi- 


It ie not the most conclusive proof of 
magnanimity to speak well of a rival 
It is the rival who is 
still alive and active that tries a man’s 
Men who spit on graves 


Do thoroughly whatever work God 


all 


If God does not 
utilize these talents in this world, he will 


the 


world but it is a window cloven through 


let 


us look into the heart, and feeling and 


his 


audience, ‘‘My hearers, there is a great 
deal of ordinary work to be done in this 


great many ordinary people to do it.” 


world, and, thank the Lord, there are a 
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or Europe by Express, Easy, plain, complete directions with cach treatment. 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 
THE... 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


most delicate skin, butTleave it soft and natural. 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 
good lather. 3. They last well. 4.T hey are richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


These are exceptionally fine 
1. They are pure. 2. They yield a 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


W. M. SHARBY, 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, — 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Constantly 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
= Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 

ms. 

Birihday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


P-d31 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, PRoprierTor. 


' Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 


cream to order. Special rates to churches, ete. 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
Successors to Bartling & Kimball 


505 Ouay Sr. (cor. Sansome), San FRANcIscO 


Magazines, newspapers, music, and every 
variety of binding, from the plainest to the 
most ornamental. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FRanorsoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 31 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD SIAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San Franoroo. 


Or 


| Established in S. F. for Fifteen Years 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN aopeses and FIRE 
TMENTS. 


DEP 
Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Pine - San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


O03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, sizes) 

Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 

Whale Line. Etc. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 61! and 613 Front Street. 


0S” Factory aT THE Porrero. 


YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


PLEASURE In Music. Brieat Sones 
MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY. IF YOU ARE IN 


INE THE FOLLOWING: 

Songs of Promi:e. For Sunday-Schools, 
Prayer and Conference Meetings. By J. H. 
Tenney and E.A Hoffman. Price 35 cents; 
per dozen, $3.60. 

Soxes ory Promise fill this beautiful book, 
and they have a great variety, having been con- 
tributed by many able writers. The book has 
160 pages, and 149 hymns, each with its own 
tane. Music and words mostly new. 
on the Way. By Mrs. Bella M. 
Jewett and Dr. Holbrook. Price 35 cents; 
per dozen, $3.60. 

A capital book containing 160 pages of excel- 
lent songs, hymns, and ‘ occasional’ pieces, 
such as will be welcomed in the Sunday-school. 
Each piece may be played upon the organ. 

Worship. For Sunday-schools. By L. 
. Emerson and W. F. Sherwin. Price 35 
cents; per dozen. $3 60. 

A book that is intended to lift the service of 
song in the Sabbath-School above the ordinary 
level, without putting it beyond the reach of 
the vast majority. 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 
post free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


OPIUM 


NEED OF A NEW SET OF Srinaine Books, EXAM- 
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THE PaciIFIc: SAN FRaAnNocIsco, Cau, 


|Wepnespay, Juty 21, 1886. 


News Items. 


The city government of Cleveland 
stands by the ordinance closing the sa- 
loons on Sunday. 


It is estimated that within two years 
from the appearance of General Grant’s 
book it will have paid Mrs. Grant the 
sum of $500,000. 

Mexico has decided to acquire in 
Washington a suitable site upon which 
to erect a building for the use of the min- 
ister and his attaches. 


Archduke Otto, nephew of Emperor 
Francis Joseph, has been betrothed to 
Princess Marie Josepha, niece of King 
Alfred Frederick of Saxony. 


Mayor Grace, of New York, advo- 
cates leasing franchises for street railroads 
instead of granting them, thereby hav- 
ing a perpetual income for the city. 


Advices from Port-au-Prince say that 
Gen. Louisa Etienne Felicite Salomon was 
on the 13th ult. re-elected President 
of Haytifor seven years, dating from 
May, 1887. 


Stoprine Sunpay Trarric.—The Mo- 
bile and Ohio Railroad Company has de- 
cided, from moral and financial consider- 
ations, to stop the running of its freight 
trains on Sundays. 


Madagascar has granted an English 
company acharter to establish a royal 
bank, with power tocoin money and to 
issue bank notes. The bank will have a 
capital of £2,000,000. 


The prohibition sentiment of the South 
appears to be growing rapidly, and many 
persons claim that it is because of its 
non-partisan character, being kept eepa- 
rate from party politics. 


Secretary Manning remarked recent- 
ly that he felt pretty well, and aside 
from a slowness of movement and a slight 
uncertainty in walking, he seems nearly 
to have recovered from his illness. 


The people of India are getting fully 
awake to the fact that for many years 
they have been paying England 20 per 
cent. profit on the silver sent to India. 
This is the result of the one-metal 


currency. 


The Waldensians, at the General Con- 
ference at Florence, Italy, have decreed 
that hereafter female members who have 
reached the age of twenty-one shall be 
allowed to vote, but not to speak, at 
church meetings. 


Queen Dowager has ordered the con- 
struction, at herown expense, of a me- 
morial chapel on the bank of Lake Star- 
berg, at the place where the bodies of 
her son, King Ludwig, and Dr. Von 
Guden were found. 


A VeTEeran.—Rev. Dr. B. W. Chid- 
law of Ohio, so well known as the veteran 
Sunday-school worker, has passed fifty 
years in the uninterrupted service of the 
American Sunday-rchool Union, having 
been commissioned February 12, 1836. 


Among the steerage passengers of the 
Nevada, which arrived in New York on 
July 7th, were 400 Mormons, bound 
for Salt Lake City. They were accom- 
= by several Mormon elders. The 

ormons were from Scandinavia, and 
were in families of from three to twelve 
persons each. 


The Mayor’s notification to the Police 
Commissioners of New York that he 
means to enforce the law against concert 
and beer saloons is creating much excite- 
ment. If this law is enforced, it will 
close about three hundred concert gar- 
dens, where an immense summer busi- 
ness is done, 


The Canadian Minister of Marine, 
Foster, said last week: ‘*There has been 
no change in orders for the enforcement 
of the terms of the treaty of 1818, since 
the seizvre of the schooner Adams at 
Digby. The Imperial Government has 
not cautioned the Canadian Government 
in the matter.” 


The Roman Catholics have at least ten 
missionaries already in Corea; have pur- 
chased a site on the main street of Seoul 
for a cathedral; are circulating largely 
tracts they have prepared, and have 
from fifteen to twenty young natives 
studying for the priesthood in their semi- 
nary at Nagueki, Japan. 


The improvement in collections in the 
South and Southwest during the opening 
summer months has been obvious to 
Northern merchants, and the consequence 
is that credits are more freely given. A 
cool one million dollars was withheld 
from the State of Florida on account of 
the orange loss.—TZhe Florida Times 
Union, 

German agents for the construction of 
the propored Chinese railroads have ob- 
tained the Krupp contract for 1,500 tons 
of railroad iron, by pledging themeelves 
that the German banks would introduce 
gold and silver currency, and that the 
adoption of the double standard would 
precede all the more elaborate transactions 
with Germany. 


The assessment of real estate and im- 
provements in this city this year foots up 
$175,564,.352, or an increase over last 
year of $4,147,826. The assessmentof 
personal property aggregates $54,893,483, 
a decrease of $1,290,439 over last year. 
The total assessment for the current fis- 
cal year, therefore, amounts to $230,457- 
Chief Engineer Hood of the railroad 
surveyors, we are reliably informed, 
the Yreka Journal, tells the people at Sis- 
son’s that the track will be laid to Uncle 
Dick’s Soda Springs in August. If so, 
the work is being crowded more rapidly 
every week by the addition of more lab- 
orers. The distance to Uncle Dick’s So- 
da Springs from Asbland is ninety miles 
and forty-one from Yreka. 


The funeral services over the remains 
of Cardinal Guibert, Archbishop of Paris, 
were very impressive. The ceremonies 
took place in Notre Dame Cathedral. 
An immense procession, composed of de- 
putations from various Catholic associa- 
tions and institutions, marched to the 
Cathedral, where the clergy in a body 
awaited them. M. Goolet, Minister of 
Public Worship, a number of public 
officials and many Senators and Deputies 
attended the services. 


A Washington dispatch says: ‘‘A cer- 
tificate of incorporation of the United 
States and Congo National Emigration 
Company of this city was filed with the 
Recorder to-day. The object of the com- 
pany is to run and operate aline of steam 
vessels from the port of Baltimore to the 
Congo country in Africa and intermediate 
places, for the purpose of emigration and 
commerce. The capital stock is placed 
at $2,000,000.”’ 


Washington Letter. 


WasaineTon, July 12, 1886. 

It looks now as if Congress will not 
finish work and go home before August 
—at least, the contest over the vetoed 
pension bills and the situation of the 
appropriation bills in the Senate have 
caused our lawmakers, in both ends of 
the Capitol, to settle down to the idea of 
such a fate. The prospect of sitting 
three weeks yet, and, possibly, longer, 
has a rather depressing effect upon most 
of them. The obvious impropriety of 
resorting to their shirt-sleeves, or of tak- 
ing off their collars and cuffs, when they 
find it necessary to make a speech, makes 
a‘long summer cession very trying to many 
who are in the habit of taking their 
ease, in their own way, when at home. 
A summer session generally melts away, 
the melting beginning with the collar. 
The Speaker sees collars dropping down, 
one after another, and knows that the 
members will soon disappear. Two or 
three weeks of hot weather, and more 
than half the House has dissolved, so 
that there is not a quorum present. The 
Forty-fourth Congress remained in ses- 
sion, [ remember, until the 15th of Au- 
gust. The Democrate had gotten the 
ascendency for the first time after the 
war, and the impeachment of Belknap, 
and other matters, kept them here; but 
they had a hard time getting a quorum. 
The members had to be sent tor and 
compelled to attend the sessions. 

Death has been busy in Congress since 
the present Administration came into 
power. He has not respected parties, 
and both sides, and both branches of 
Congress, have suffered. Vice-Presi- 
dent Hendricks and Senator Miller of 
California have passed away from the 
Senate Chamber, while from the House 
were called Representatives Evans, Ran- 
kin, Elwood, Duncan, Hahn and Cole. 
This is probably as long a death-roll as 
any previous session can show. 

There bas been much exciting discus- 
sion in Congress over the vetoed pension 
bills. During one of the stormiest ses- 
sions of the House, after one Republican 
member after another had arraigned the 
President in language wore positive than 
parliamentary, Governor Cuitiu of Penn- 
sylvania poured oil upon the troubled 
waters by quoting an ancient rhyme. He 
first bespoke for the President decent re- 
spect and decent speech; said he did 
not know what the pending bill was 
about, but the House had resolved itself 
into a political meeting. ‘*Suppose that 
members quit quarreling, and turn their 
attention to public business. Let them 
remember that their mothers taught 
them— 

‘* Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For God has made them so. 


Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature, too; 


never made to scratch each other’s eyes 
out,” etc. When the laughter had sub- 
sided, Mr. Allen of Mississippi spoke. 
He said he thought he ought to apolo- 
gize for discussing pension matters, as 
he had been a Confederate private. It 
was said that Confederates ought to 
have thought of this matter of pensions 
twenty-five years ago. He acknowl- 
edged that, at the beginning of the war, 
he had not given the matter that due 
consideration to which it had probably 
been entitled |laughter]. He had been 
quite a young boy then, but along about 
the third year of the war he began to 
think seriously of it, and so much had 
he been impressed with the fact that the 
course he was pursuing would bankrupt 
the United States Government in pen- 
sioning the widows of the soldiers he 


he retreated across five or six States, with 
the enemy in his front, rather than slay 
a whole army. | 

The summer social season has closed 
with Mrs, Cleveland’s last midday re- 
ception, which was held on Friday. She 
held six of these in all, and some regret 
was expressed that they were to be dis- 
continued. During her brief sojourn at 
the White House, the new lady has seen 
a fair evidence of real social life here, 
anda great deal of its hollow glitter. 
Some of the experiences of those who 
attended her last reception were very 
amusing. Many of them were not ac- 
customed to carrying visiting cards, and 
when the doorkeeper reached his hand 
for that diplomatic piece of cardboard, 
they could not have been more astonished 
than if he had asked them to pay an ad- 
mission fee. A few of the wise ones 
went out to the nearest stationer, and 
provided themselves with blank cards, 
using the White House pen and ink fer 
the inscription. Two men who came to- 
gether had one card, and one of them 
thought he had solved the riddle by 
writing on it, ‘‘Mr. Blank and friend.” 
A young lady came with two half-grown 
girls, and they picked up three pieces of 
white paper. On one they wrote their 
names, and handed it and the two plain 
scraps to the usher. This motley collec- 
tion of cards was kept for Mrs. Cleveland 


to look over. 


But little children’s little hands were. 


was killing, that, finally, gun in hand, 


Sunday-school Lesson for August ist. 
John xii: 1-16. 


BY REV. T.D. MURPHY OF SAN BUENAVEN- 
TURA. 


Parallel Passages—Anoinating, Matt. 
xxvi: 6-13; Mark xiv: 3-9. Palm-en- 
try, Matt. xxi: 1-16; Mark xi: 1-11; 
Luke xix: 29-46. 

After the resurrection of Lazarus, the 
chief priests and Pharieees were terribly 
exasperated, in some measure blaming 
one another and expressing fear for the 
very existence of the nation (xi: 47-49). 
The Sadducees, especially, must have been 
aroused, as they did not believe in a res- 
urrection. In their council they planned 
to put Jesus to death (xi: 53). Jesus, 
therefore, walked no more openly among 
the Jews, bnt went thence into a city 
called Ephraim, and there continued 
with his disciples. Our lesson occurs on 
his return to Jerusalem to the great feast. 

Then Jesus six days before—Various 
interpretations of the exact day; perhaps 
as good as any. He came into the region 
of Bethany on Friday, with the festival 
caravan; rested on Saturday (Sabbath) 
until evening; 2n the close of the Sabbath 
made him a supper—dinner. It was not 
unusual for the Jews to give feasts at the 
close of the Sabbath. The dinner was, 
probably, at the house of Simon, the 
leper—supposed to be the leper miracu- 
lously cured. 

Martha served—Her way of showing 
her love by outward activity. 

Lazarus not at table—Fully restored. 
The feast was in celebration of the great 
miracle. (Ohrist was at the table of the 
leper who was cleansed, and with the 
dead man whom he had raised to life. 
Those whom he hath raised from the 
death of sin shall sit with Christ, and eat 
and drink in his kingdom. ‘‘Here is a 
table prepared for him in the presence of 
his enemies, and his head is anointed 
with oil.’’ (Ps. xxiii: 5.) 

Mary—Mentioned by name by John; 
in gratitude for the great deed of the 
Master in raising up her brother, and 
love for his character, anoints his head 
(Matt., Mark) and his feet (John). 

Ointment of spikenard—In margin 
Mark xiv: 3 pure nard or liquid nard— 
a liquid perfume; very precious, costing 
between forty-five and fifty dollars (V. 
5), indicating the wealth of the family. 

Wiped them with her hair—A wom- 
an’s hair is a chief adornment, but the 
most precious things are devoted to the 
service of her Lord. 

The house was filled with order— 
The incense of a deed of love spreads far 
and wide. 

Given to the poor-—Worldly wisdom 
and charity made a pretext for censuring 
pious zeal and opposing an act of love to 
Christ. What a contrast between the 
spirit of Judas and Mary! One with the 
money-box, the other with an alabaster- 
box! His thirty pieces of silver, her 
three hundred denaries; his avarice, her 
liberality; his hypocritical profession, her 
beautiful deed for the Lord; his igno- 
miny and death, her sweet memory to 
the end of time! | 

He was a thief—Iu heart, at least, 
if he did not in reality, bear away for 
his own use what was put into the box 
as a common fund, and for the poor. 

Let her alone—Do not grudge her 
this that she hath kept for the anointing 
of my body unto death. The silence of 
Mary is eloquent, and the speech of Je- 
sus is ennobling, so full of encouragement 
to the censured and misunderstood ones. 

Poor always—me not always-—in the 
conflict of duties as to time, that which 
can be done at any time ought to give 
way to that which cannot be done but 
just now. 

Much people (Revised Version)—The 
common people, in distinction from the 
chief priests in verse 10; the people 
who had gone up to Jerusalem before the 
passover, and had been inquiring whether 
he would come to the feast (xi: 55, 56). 

Not for Jesus’ sake only—That was 
not the only motive, but still they came 
to see Jesus. 

Might see Lazarus—The silence of 
Lazarus was wonderful. He has noth- 
ing to tell in the language of earth— 
‘‘Where wert thou, Lazarus those four days? 


There lives no record of reply, 
Or something sealed the lips of the evan- 


gelist.” 

Might put Lazarus, also, to death— 
Matters had grown so desperate they 
would remove, possibly by secret murder, 
him who was a living witness and testi- 
mony to the great miracle. 

On the next day—Sunday the festal 
pilgrims who were in Jerusalem, hearing 
of his coming, went out to meet him, 
carrying palm branches, emblems of vic- 
tory, in their hande, and strewing them 
in the way, crying, ‘*Hosannal’’ 

The King cometh, sitting on an ass’s 
colt (Zech, ix: 9)--Emblem of lowliness. 
The great King does not lose his majesty 
by being lowly. 

Understood not--That all this was an 
exact fulfillmeat of prophecy. Many a 
deed of honor may be done to Christ out 
of joyful impulse, the full import of 
which may not be fully known. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Danger must not deter the teacher 
or the Christian from duty. 

2. Love spares no expense. 

3. The friends of Christ will sit with 
him, after the resurrection, in the mar- 
riage feast. 

4. Christ sympathizes and justifies, 
often, those who are wounded by the cen- 
sures of the world. 

5. Cbrist, in spirit, abides with us, 
but not transubstantiated in body. 

6. Christ appears by representation in 
the poor. . Let us not close our hearts to 
them. 

7. The antiphonal bosanna resounds 
from heart to heart, from assembly to as- 
sembly, from world to world, from earth 
to heaven. 


The Sultan bas ‘dispatched a special 
steamer, with the choicest products of 
Turkish industry, to the President of the 


United States, as a wedding gift. 


Y. M. C. A. 


Thursday, the 15th, the subject for 
thought was,“Christ Declares His Deity.” 


The speaker read from the gospel of John,. 


and said Luke speaks of Christ as aman, 
and John speaks of Christ as divine. 
Nothing short of a divine Christ satiefies 
the wants of the human soul. The words 
of the speaker were well chosen and his 
thoughts well received, as he dwelt 
upon our need of a divine Saviour, and 
how Christ satiefies that need; anything 
short of a divine one fails to touch our 
hearts when salvation is preached. The 
testimony of several was in exact accord 
with the thought of the speaker. We 
feel the need of a divine helper always. 

‘*Man, What He Was, What He Is 
and What He Mav Become”’ was the sub- 
ject of the noon hour on Tueeday. The 
Scripture readings showed what is reveal- 
ed touson this matter. The remarks 
of the leader followed closely the read- 
ings, and were words well chosen to di- 
rect one out of a life of sin and self to 
being a son of God. The remarks of 
others and the testimony were in line 
with the subject. Some spoke of the 
blessedness of the love of God within; 
some of the blessedness of being children 
of God, sons of God. The hymna, the 
prayers, the whole meeting, was helpful 
and uplifting to the soul struggling on 
with God’s help for the mastery over the 
old man, and reaching forward withGod’s 
help to what we may become through 
the merits of Christ, our Redeemer. 


OREGON. 


The work in Portland and throughout 
the Pacific Northwest has, during the 
past few weeks, been greatly strengthen- 
ed by the assistance of Mr. E. W. Wat- 
kins of the International Committee. Mr. 
Watkins made addresses in the leading 
churches, gave a special talk to young 
men, and assisted by public effort the 
East Portland branch. The canvass for 
building funds under his care assumed 
more definite shape, and some subscrip- 
tions were secured with his direct help. 
The Association tendered Mr. Watkins a 
farewell reception on his departure for 
San Francisco, at which J. R. Libby, 
Esq., President of Biddeford (Me, ) Asso- 
ciation, and Rev. T. Gerriah of Bidde- 
ford were present. Areception was given 
Major-General O. O. Howard on the 
evening of June 23d. A delegation of 
the G. A. R. was present, music being 
furnished by the Fourteenth Infantry 
Band. The building fund is slowly gain- 
ing, being at date of writing $24,000. 
Large additions are soon, however, ex- 
pected. An outing club of twenty mem- 
bers has recently been formed. The 
General Secretary visited the Astoria 
Association June 20th, and made ar- 
rangements for the annual convention, 
which will be held at that place Septem- 
ber 23d-26th. The Astona Association 
is prospering in its new location, and 
since adding a gymnasium to it an in- 
crease in membership, and more liberal 
support from the business men, have been 
gained. Twenty young men have joined, 
which, in this instance, means an increase 
of forty per cent. Six young men have 
become members of churches this year, 
and active members of the Association. 
The Convention of the Columbia will 
hold its meeting here this year, at which 
time it is expected a General Secretary 
will be employed, which is very much 
needed .— Watchman. 


Y. W. Cc. T. U. 


The gospel temperance meeting in 
Grand Central Hall Sunday, 11th inet., 
was well attended. The address by 
Rev. T. D. Garvin was an eminently 
practical one. This Union will give 
musical and literary  entertain- 
ment for the benefit of their kindergarten 
work, on Thursday evening, July 22d, 
at eight o’clock, in Irving Hall, 1389 Post 
street, between Dupont and Kearny. 
Admission, fifty cents. This will be an 
excellent entertainment. Some of the 
best and most popular talent in our city 
have volunteered for this occasion. 
H. J. McCoy, General Secietary of the 
Y. M.C. A., will preside. This is tke 
first appeal of this society to the public 
for help, and they deserve a generous re- 
sponse. The object is a worthy one. 
They have two kindergartens, and who 
that has visited these schools will say 
that they are not needed to supply a 
great need in our public school system, 
and especially in our city? At the rate 
we are going, it needs no Solomon to tell 
us that the destiny of our nation depends 
on the training and the lessons given to 
little ones of our land to-day. ‘‘ Help 
those women.” 

The gospel temperance meeting on 
Sunday, 18th inst., in Grand Central 
Hall, was another earnest presentation of 
the main question by a strong advocate, 
to a full house and an appreciative audi- 
ence. The low, suppressed, bat emphat- 
ic, applause, and the spontaneous 
‘‘amens’ during the address, and the 
unmistakable cheers at the close of it, 
were evidence of a healthy and advanced 
sentiment among the hearers. Mies Way 
is no apologist, no compromising, half- 
way mind, but a fearless, conecientious 
champion of the right; and her wit 
fairly matches her courage. On 
next Sunday, at 4 Pp. m., Mr. H. H. 
Luse and others will entertain the meet- 
ing; special service of song, also. All are 
invited. Com. 


The late ex-District Attorney Corkhill 
of Washington, at the time of his death, 
was preparing a narrative for publication 
on the shooting of President Garfield by 
Guiteau, which contained new and start- 
ling evidence, to the effect that the maur- 
der was the result of a deep-laid, diaboli- 
cal plot, in which many persons are con- 
cerned. 


Andrew Carnegie, the millionaire steel 
manufacturer, it is announced, has given 
$250,000 to Allegheny City for estab- 
lishing a free library and miusit«hall: 
This is in addition to his gift \of 
$500,000 to Pittsburg. } 


Fublishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for THe Pacrrio, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Tue Pacrric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


THE Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Tae Pactrto is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
3.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harpor’s Weekly... 4.00 5.75 

Bazar...... 4.00 56.50 
Scientific American............. .. 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
. 8.00 5.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


WONDERFULLY BEAUTIFUL. 


The new style of hall and office chairs 
which the California Furniture Company, 
Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street, are now show- 
ing are of the most elegant and durable 
quality——wood seats, with brass trimmings 
and jeweled backs. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TrAcHEss’ BI- 
BLES. 


SOMETHING TO POINT AT. 


It is something for a community to pos- 
sess a financial institution which can be 
pointed out as having weathered the storm 
which wrecked its weaker brothers, because 
it was founded on a rock. The rock on 
which the old Pacific Bank is founded is 
good management and public confidence. 


SUMMER BOARD 


At a fruit and dairy farm, five miles from the 
town of Watsonville, on the line of the Santa 
Cruz Railroad, and near the beach. Parties 
without children preferred. Terms moder- 
ate. Ample accommodations for teams. For 
further particulars, address, 
T. CowLEs, 
Watsonville, Cal. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 
invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


Those who admire rich and rare pieces of 
furniture should go to the California Furni- 
ture Company’s warerooms, Nos. 220 to 226 
Bush street, and ask to see that gorgeous 
bedroom set in San Domingo mahogany, ele- 
gantly carved in the old English pattern of 
acorns and leaves, with gold trimmings. 


In ‘‘The First Blow for American Liberty” 
Wide Awake, as also Harper’s Magazine, 
gives the story of the famous ‘‘Bunker Hill 
Powder,”’ written by a descendant of that 
John Demeritt who carted the powder to 
Bunker Hill with his ox team, having pre- 
viously participated in the attack on Fort 
William and Mary, at the seizure of the 
powder, and then buried a portion of it in 
his cellar for safe concealment. 


Since Jadies have been accustomed to use 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap in their toilet their 
personal attractions have been multiplied, 
and it is seldom they are seen disfigured 
with blotches and pimples, or rough or coarse 
skins. Sold by druggists, grocers and fancy 
goods dealers. 

Glenn’s Suiphar Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25c 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins, whose name 
appears as that of an original contributor to 
the July volume of Through the Year with 
the Poets, is the wife of Daniel Rollins, Sur- 
rogate of New York city. Her verse, strong 
and delicate, has been felicitously character- 
ized as ‘‘poetry for poets.” 


The California Furniture Company, 220 
to 226 Bush street, have the finest display of 
mantels ever seen on this Coast, in walnut, 
mahogany, cocobolo, cherry, antique oak 
and sycamore, in all conceivable styles; 
many in antique style and finish. Call and 
see them. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE Pactrric. 


Thistleton’s illustrated Loyal Citizen, price 
10 cents, is sold at all news-stands. It 
should be read to be appreciated. Office, 
423 Washington street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Piso’s 


Best, easiest to use and cheapest. 


WILSONIA 


100 Wilsonia Magnet Power Belt, 


The most successful appliance in the world for 
the treatment of Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, 
Rhuematism, Lumbago, Sleeplessness, Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, Deseases o Liver Kideeys and Diges- 


tive Organs, Sick Headache, and all troubles aris- 
from insufficient and impure blood. 


WILSONTA ILES for curing Cold Feet. Rheu- 
matism in -t and ankles, Swelling, Prickling, 
and other toms caused by feeble circulation. 


NEW ERA Electro-Magnetic PLASTER. 


Combines 
Bethe best 
arts of the 
st plas- 
ters, with 
B the worder- 
ful restora- 
tive powers 
of magnet- 
Neural g ia, 
eural g i 
Lum b 
Pains in 
Kidneys, 
iver, 
Chest, Pleu- 
risy, Coughs 
&c. Ask 
Druggists 
or send 
stamps. 


PRICE 
2Sc. 
WILSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCE Co_ 
826 Broapway, New Yorx, 
W. A. Tenney, General Agent for the Pa- 


cific Coast Offices at Rio Vista, and 2227 Ando- 
ver Street, Oakland, Cal. 


Local Agents wanted everywhere. Send for 
Pamphlet. 


00:6 0 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and cach the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class, 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos, 


We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and aJl tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, 
— 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 

It can be learned in one-third the time the 
pencil systems require. All its work is uni- 
form, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be u-ed upon the lap in a public 
as-embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 


Price of Stenograph, $50.00. 


This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, and 
FULL INSTRUCTION in theschcol, or correspond- 
ence to non-residents. Come and make a trial, 
or address G. Wickson &Co , 


0S" REMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and loan Society. 


oS” DIVIDEND NOTICE—THE GERMAN 
Savings and Loan Society—For the half year 
ending June 30, 1886, the Board of Directors of 
The German Savings and Loan Society has de- 
clared a div dend at the rate of four a: d thirty- 
two one-hundre hs (4 32-100) per cent. per an- 
num on term deposits, aud three and sixty 
one-hundredths (3 60-1(0) per cent. per an- 
num on ordinary deposits. payable on and af- 
ter the Ist day of July, 1886, By order. 
GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES} Sir varor. 
woos.} RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | 


~ 


OUSEHOLD 
UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel... 


Remedy for Catarrh. By druggists. 50c, 
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